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When this advertisement first appeared, in the early days of high fidelity, it created a trend. Compare it with the current JBL message on the facing page.) 


is shown by the infinite care taken with minute details. Fedele Barnia fashioned this pandurina in Venice in 1765. The pains he 
took to cut and fit his bits of cedarwood, ivory and ebony are immediately apparent to the eye. 
Immediately apparent to the ear is the care taken by Jim Lansing craftsmen in forming and assem- 
bling Signature Speakers and enclosures. The objective of all concerned in the fabrication of this 


outstanding sound reproduction equipment is to make every note a perfect quote. 


A modern work of devoted craftsmanship. This 1s the Jim Lansing Rear-loaded Corner Horn, model number 34, with the DOO1 2-unit, 


2-way system including fifteen inch low frequency unit, cross-over network, and high frequency unit with the one and only Koustical Lens. 
Widely used also with 15” or 12” General Purpose Signature Speakers 
Proving the economy of investing in the finest, this JBL speaker 


JA M ES B L A N S | N C SO U N D, INC :  sewndlageel — - aga of the most desirable, best sounding 





Justin Kramer, 
Mus. M., A.G.O., 
musician, 
musicologist, 
campanologist, 
theology student, 
inventor, acoustical 
consultant, designs 
and installs pipe 
organs. Mr. Kramer 
personally attends 
to the final 
voicing of each 
pipe. Below, with 
Mrs. Kramer, he 
inspects the 
instrument he 
installed in the 
Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, 
Westwood, 
California, 





“Theoretically; and in fact. 
it is impossible to reproduce; 
totally intact, the sound of.4 
pipe organ in the home. 
Yet, it has been my observation that 
j loudspeaker systems made by 
James B. Lansing Sound, Inc. 
come close to doing the impossible 
In the course of my professional 
j activities I believe | have investigated 
all transducers commercially available. 
Perhaps I prefer JBL products because 
there are so many appdrent parallels 
between these loudspeakers and a 
well-wrought pipe organ. Neither is 
mass produced. Each is the product of 
skilled hands. aitate excellence is the 
result of painstaking attention to details 
both conspicuous and unseen... the result of 
following without compromise the route to x 
perfection laid down by the accumulated 
precepts of experience guided by 


the cold eve of science” 


— JUSTIN KRAMER 


...choice of the talented listener 


Hear the speakers prefe rred by talented listener 
Justin Kramer in the d 


A emonstration room of the ¢ 
JBL Signature Audio Specialist in your community. 
: : Write for his name and address Ask, too, for the 
a j guidebook that will lead you to the speaker system 
: .\ ; that meets your own standards of perfection, 
: 1 ¥ 
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Pick yourself a romantic “perennial” — 


from Angel's lilting Light Opera Crop—blossoming out in Stereo 
for the first time and all sung in English! 


ene, ont Ocestra— 0 
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Franz Lehar’s winsome widow hasn't 
stopped waltzing since her first ap- 
pearance in Vienna, in 1905. Here's 
the world’s most popular operetta— 
with THE Waltz—recorded in Stereo 
for the first time—on Angel! Elegant 
performance by the Sadler's Wells 
Opera Company and Orchestra. 
Angel (S) 35816 


“I'll See You Again”...“Zigeuner” 
.--"Tokay”...hardly a melody in 
this musical that hasn’t become a 
standard! Noel Coward called Bitter 
Sweet his personal favorite among 
all his shows. In this first extended 
recording, British musical comedy 
stars Vanessa Lee, Roberto Cardinal, 
Julie Dawn are featured. 

Angel (S) 35814 


Remember “Blossom Time”? Here 
are all the lovely Schubert melodies 
—with lyrics translated from the 
original German—that have kept 
this operetta in bloom since 1916. 
Among them, the famous “Serenade,” 
“*Hark, Hark! The Lark!’’, “Under 
the Lilac Bough” and others. 


Angel (S) 35817 


A lively antidote for summer slug- 
gishness, this Tyrolean musical ran 
for 223 Broadway performances in 
1936, with captivating Kitty Carlisle 
as the Inn proprietress. Since then 
it’s waltzed its way from Berlin to 
the Belgian Congo—and now, 
Britain’s musical comedy stars waltz 
it right into the catalog, for the first 
time. Angel (S) 35815 


More GILBERT & SULLIVAN on Angel: lolanthe 


Whether you're a “little Lib-er-al or a little Con-serv-a-tive”, you'll want to own 


this newest Gilbert and Sullivan on Angel. 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT conducts the Glyndebourne Festival Chorus and Pro 
Arte Orchestra in a buoyant performance.. And “something extra for Gilbert & 


Sullivan...really excellent voices!” (N.Y. Herald-Tribune) 


(S) 3597 B/L 


Also in Angel's fabulous G & S Series: H.M.S. Pinarore (S) 3589 B/L * Tue Mixapo 
(S) 3573 B/L * Tue Gonpo.ters (S) 3570 B/L * Yeomen or THE Guarp (S) 35% B/L 


Have you heard ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF SING OPERETTA? 


“Her exquisite voice and personality give special radiance to any song she touches.” 


(High Fidelity) 


Schwarzkopf Sings Viennese Operetta / Songs by Strauss, Lehar, Suppe, etc. (S) 35696 
Lehar: Merry Widow (Sung in German) Angel 3501 B/L (complete) 
Strauss: Die Fledermaus Angel 3539 B/L * Strauss: Gypsy Baron Angel 3566 B/L 


Lehar: Land of Smiles Angel 3507 B/L 


Prefix (S) indicates stereo version available. 
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letters: 


Dear Sir: 


A suggestion to theatrical producers who 
decry the life-and-death power of the drama 
critic. The fault lies not with the drama crit- 
ics, but rather with the blind, unreasoning 
assumption of the reader that if the critic 
didn’t care for the play, neither would he. That 
this thinking is fallacious is easily proved. 
What the producers should do is to display 
in their lobbies, for the benefit of those who 
came to the shows, a reprint of the most 
favorable and least favorable reviews. The 
greater the disparity, the more telling the 
effect. Thus the theatregoer will gradually 
come to realize that the only way he can know 
whether or not he will find the show enjoyable 
is to go and see for himself. 

Julian Bamberger, Indianapolis, Indiana 


I have particularly enjoyed the plays you have 
presented in your magazine within the last 
few months—The Drums of Father Ned, J.B., 
The Rope Dancers and U.S.A. Thank you for 
staying away from the plays that are merely 
run of the mill and easily obtained from 
Samuel French or Dramatists’ Play Service. 
Jack Warren, Jr., Fresno, California 


It seems to me that Theatre Arts is one of the 
few links we, a thousand miles from New 
York, have with the theatre scene across the 
entire country. “Theatre, USA,” in particular, 
reminds me of the old Theatre Arts empha- 
sis, and therefore carries with it a rich and fine 
tradition. 

Gene Feist, Nashville, Tennessee 


I wish to add a hearty “second the motion” to 
an opinion recently expressed by Drew Klo- 
man in his letter. When I first subscribed to 
Theatre Arts years ago, the play-review section 
included an individual review of each play, a 
picture from each, and the cast of characters. 
Those of us here in the “hinterlands” depend 
a great deal on Theatre Arts for our contact 
with Broadway, and reviewing a play in two 
sentences, even if it is a terrible flop, hardly 
gives us the picture. Let’s go back to the “good 
old days.” 

Norma Siebert, Springfield, Illinois 

(Cast listings already have returned—and ad- 
ditional promir.ence will be given to this sec- 
tion, both in regard to text and photos.—Ed.] 


When, pray tell, will your good magazine rec- 
ognize that Houston, Texas, provides much of 
the good theatre enjoyed in the United States 
these days? We in the Houston area are justly 
proud of Nina Vance of the Alley Theatre and 
a most competent resident cast. 

Norman Zelman, Pasadena, Texas 

[The importance of the Alley has been recog- 
nized by this magazine in the past—and will 
be again in the future.—Ed.] 
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i the cover—Ethel Merman’s trumpet tones 
, 4 made “Blow, Gabriel, Blow” a memorable 
moment in Anything Goes on Breadway in the 
1930s——and high points of that productive 
© decade make up the theme of this special issue 
tof Theatre Arts. Miss Merman is just one of 
the stars of the period whose careers are traced 
on the pages ahead, together with those of the 
playwrights, composers, directors and producing 
organizations that served them well. 
(Photograph from Culver) 
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MARY MARTIN 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC 


Music ond Lyrics by 
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win THEODORE BIKEL 


Entire Production Directed. by 
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THEATRE ARTS calendar 


Broadway 


Effective Sept. 7, all Broadway theatres will in- 
augurate a 7:30 p.m. curtain for Wednesday 
performances. The 2 p.m. curtain for midweek 
matinées, begun in March, 1959, met with success 
the earlier starting time is intended as a boon to 
suburban theatregoers with trains to catch, and to 
others who like to get to bed before midnight 
The new season gets under way this month with 
six openings (see below). Of last season's produc- 
tions, the following are scheduled to continue 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's lively and provocative 
political drama in which Melvyn Douglas, Frank 
Lovejoy and Lee Tracy play characters strongly 
reminiscent of contemporary national figures 
(Morosco, 217 W. 45 St 

Bye Bye Birdie, a high-spirited musical that pokes 
broad fun at phenomena like rock-'n'-roll heroes 
and television vaudeville. Book by Michael Stewart 
music by Charles Strouse, lyrics by Lee Adams 
The cast, directed by Gower Champion, includes 
Chita Rivera and Dick Van Dyke (Martin Beck 
302 W. 45 St.). 

Fiorello!, the excellent musical about the early 
years of the late Mr. LaGuardia. Book by Jerome 
Weidman and George Abbott, music by Jerry 
Bock, lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bosley, Pat 
Stanley, Ellen Hanley and Patricia Wilson head 
the gifted cast directed by Mr. Abbott (Broadhurst 
235 W. 44 St.) 

Five Finger Exercise, Peter Shaffer's domestic 
drama about a troubled English family and an 
even more bedeviled young tutor from Germany 
who enters their houshold. John Gielgud staged the 
polished production, whose cast includes Jessica 
Tandy and three members of the original London 
company (Music Box, 239 W. 45 St 

The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's powerful ac- 
count of the early education of Helen Keller 
played by Patty Duke. Miss Keller's indomitable 
teacher, Annie Sullivan, is portrayed with equal 
skill by Anne Bancroft (Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.). 
The Sound of Music, a musical play dealing with 
the singing Trapp family. Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein have provided one of their 
most effective scores, but the Howard Lindsay- 
Russel Crouse book is saccharine and rather old- 
fashioned. With Mary Martin, Theodore Bikel 
Kurt Kasznar and Patricia Neway (Lunt-Fon- 
tanne, 205 W. 46 St.) 

Take Me Along, O'Neill's ‘Ah, Wilderness trans- 
formed into a musical, with charm and reasonable 
fidelity, by Bob Merrill, who composed the score 
and lyrics, and Joseph Stein and Robert Russell 
who turned out the libretto. The first-rate cast is 
headed by Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, Eileen 
Herlie and Robert Morse (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St 
The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky deal- 
ing with the theme, from Jewish folklore, of the 
exorcism of a dybbuk. An effective blend of come- 
dy and psychological drama, well acted by a cast 
including Donald Harron, Jacob Ben-Ami, Jack 
Gilford, Rudolph Weiss and Risa Schwartz ‘Booth 
222 W. 45 St.). 

A Thurber Carnival, a top-notch revue that carries 
the James Thurber signature, and includes new ma- 
terial and adaptation of previously published mat- 
ter., Paul Ford, Peggy Cass and Eddie Mayehoff 
head the cast. Reopens Sept. 5 after a month in 
Central City, Colo. (ANTA, 245 W. 52 St 

Toys in the Attic, Lillian Hellman’s latest exami- 
nation of a Southern household and the effect of 
wealth on the reiationship of its members. Jason 
Robards, Jr., 
and Anne Revere are the excellent principals (Hud- 
son, 141 W. 44 St.). 

Holdovers from the 1958-59 season that are still 


Maureen Stapleton, Irene Worth 


on view include these musicals 

Gypsy, based on Gypsy Rose Lee's autobiography 
an effective mixture of nostalgia and realism deal- 
ing with the heyday of vaudeville and burlesque. 
Ethel Merman and Jack Klugman head the very 
capable cast (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St 


La Plume de Ma Tante, a captivating French re- 
vue, most of which is expressed in the universal 
language of pantomime. Robert Dhéry and his 
wife Colette Brosset head the troupe (Royale, 242 
W. 45 St.). 

Three other musicals continue as long-run leaders: 
The Music Man, Meredith Willson's sure-fire piece 
about a con man and a librarian who reforms him. 
Now with Bert Parks, Barbara Williams and Mort 
Marshall (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on Broad- 
way—Shaw’'s ‘‘Pygmalion’’ transformed with great 
skill by Alan Jay Lerner (book and lyrics) and 
Frederick Loewe (score). Michael Allinson and 
Pamela Charles are the Higgins and Eliza (Mark 
Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.). 

West Side Story, a blend of the Romeo-Juliet theme 
and juvenile gang warfare, with a New York set- 
ting. Leonard Bernstein's music and Jerome Rob- 
bins’ shoreography are outstanding. With Carol 
Lawrence and Larry Kert (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway) 


Broadway Openings 

Vintage °60 (Sept. 12)—a revue that opened in 
Hollywood last spring; the bulk of material was 
contributed by Jack Wilson, Alan Jeffreys and 
Maxwell Grant, and the company includes two of 
the original principals, Barbara Heller and Fay 
DeWitt (Brooks Atkinson, formerly the Mansfield, 
256 W. 47 St.) 

The World of Carl Sandburg (Sept. 14)—an adap- 
tation by Norman Corwin of several of Sandburg's 
works; Bette Davis and Leif Erickson comprise 
the two-member cast directed by Mr. Corwin. 
Miss Davis and Gary Merrill toured the presenta- 
tion last season (Henry Miller's, 124 W. 43 St.). 
The Hostage (Sept. 20)—a play by Brendan Behan 
that has been a great success in London and Paris. 
The action takes place in a Dublin bawdyhouse 
commandeered by the I.R.A. as a prison for a 
young British soldier held as hostage. With mem- 
bers of the London cast, including Alfred Lynch, 
Celia Salkeld and Glynn Edwards (Cort, 138 W. 
48 St.) 

A Taste of Honey (Sept. 22)—-another import from 
London by a young playwright, Shelagh Delaney, 
that aroused great controversy and attention in its 
English production. With Joan Plowright and An- 
gela Lansbury (Belasco, 111 W. 44 St.) 

Irma la Douce (Sept. 29)—-an adaptation of the 
French musical, originally a Parisian success, that 
also has been a hit in London for more than two 
years. The cast, directed by Peter Brook, includes 
Elizabeth Seal (the only woman in the company), 
Keith Mitchell, Clive Revill and George 8. Irving 
(Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St.) 

Note: Marcel Marceau and his Compagnie de 
Mime will play the City Center Sept. 6 for three 
weeks (New York City Center, 131 W. 55 St.). 


Ballet 

The Royal Ballet (formerly Sadler's Wells Ballet) 
for four weeks beginning Sept. 11. Works will in- 
clude ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty,’’ ‘‘Le Lac des Cyg- 
nes,"’ ‘‘Les Sylphides,’’ and American premiéres of 
‘‘La Fille Mal Gardée,"’ ‘‘Ondine,’’ ‘‘Basier de la 
Fée’’ and ‘‘Antigone.’’ No Monday performances 
(Metropolitan Opera House, 39th St. and Broad- 
way) 


Off Broadway 


Productions from last season are holding up sur- 
prisingly well, and the following are scheduled to 
continue: 

The Balcony by Jean Genét, a fantasy set in a 
brothel that, by extension, becomes the author's 
concept of the world. Intermittently effective, and 
brilliantly staged by José Quintero (Circle in the 
Square, 159 Bleecker 8t.). 

Between Two Thieves by Warner LeRoy, based on 
Diego Fabbri'’s ‘‘Processo a Gest.’’ A provocative 
play, in the form of a discussion, dealing with the 
motivations of the principals involved in the trial of 
Jesus (York, E. 64 St. and First Ave.). 

A Country Scandal by Anton Chekhov, adapted and 
translated by Alex Szdgyi, in its American profes- 
sional premiére. The work, written when Chekhov 
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was just twenty-one, emerges essentially as farce 
comedy; it has been staged (by Amnon Kabatch- 
nik) and acted with vast skill (Greenwich Mews, 
141 W. 13 8t.) 

Krapp's Last Tape by Samuel Beckett, directed by 
Alan Schneider, and utilizing one actor, Hender- 
son Forsythe, and a tape-recording machine. 
About an old man’s sardonic reaction to a roman- 
tic episode of his earlier years. The first half of 
a fascinating double bill that includes Edward Al- 
bee’s ‘‘The Zoo Story,’ a two-character work set 
in Central Park (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal) 
La Ronde, a revival of Schnitzler’s play in a new 
translation by Hans Weigert and Patricia New- 
hall, who also directed, and who plays one of 
the leading roles (Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59 St.) 
Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy 
Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome 
Kern. In its second year (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse 
Seventh Ave. and W. 4 St.) 

Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music and 
lyrics, and Eileen Brennan carries off the honors 
in the title role (Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 
St.) 

Living Theatre (repertory). The best-known of- 
fering of the current schedule is Jack Gelber's ‘‘The 
Connection a highly controversial work about 
beatnik drug addicts, now in its second year 
Alternating with two plays bearing the over-all 
title of ‘‘The Theatre of Chance The Mafrying 
Maiden’’ by Jackson MacLow, a Ezra Pound's 
translation of Sophocles The Wome f Trachis 
(Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave 

New York Shakespeare Festival. ‘‘The Taming of 
the Shrew with Jane White and J. I “annon 
directed by Gerald A. Freedman, through Sept. 3 
Tuesday through Sunday evenings: admission free 
(Central Park, Belvedere site) 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzsteir adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill ar Bertolt 
Srecht, this month beginning its fifth year—the 
longest-run offering in New York (Theatre de Lys 
121 Christopher St 

Scheduled to open this month H.M.8S. Pinafore 
in the Tyrone Guthrie production that was pre- 
sented at the Stratford Shakespearean Festival in 
Stratford, Ontario, this summer, for a limit 
gagement beginning Sept. 7 (Phoer 189 Second 
Ave.) The Idiot based on Dostoevski's novel 
adapted by Boris Tumarin and Jack Sydow, the 
first of several works announced t anew group 
the Gate Repertory Company Gate 162 Second 
Ave.), and ‘*The Sign of Jonah’’ by Guenter Ruten- 
born, in a new revision by the author, a Germar 
pastor, and translated by George White. The play 
is concerned with an examinatior f man's guilt 
and in its original version was presented in 1957 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
and by other groups in this country and in Ger- 


many (Players, 115 MacDougal St 


Tryouts 


(Particulars of a proc r » given only when 
a Broadway opening -duled for this 
month.) 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May 
Westport (Conn.) Country Playhouse, Sept. 12-17; 
Paper Mill Playhouse, Millburn, N. J., Sept. 19- 
Oct. 1 

Face of a Hero—a play by Robert L. Joseph based 
on a novel by Pierre Boulle about the drowning of 
a young girl and the court case that followed. The 
cast, directed by Alexander Mackendrick in- 
cludes Jack Lemmon, Albert Dekker, George Griz- 
zard, James Donald and Frank Conroy. Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 14-Oct. 1 (Walnut) 

Invitation to a Marcha comedy by Arthur Lau- 
rents that deals with the idea that most people 
march through life in the ranks of conformity. Mr 
Laurents directs a cast including Shelley Winters, 
Eileen Heckart, Jane Fonda and James MacArthur 
Columbus, Sept. 21-24 (Hartman) 
26-Oct. 8 (Cass 


Detroit, Sept 


7.9 


Irma la Douce-—Washington, D. ¢ Sept. 7-2 


(National) 
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Laurette—a dramatization by Stanley Young of 
Marguerite Courtney's biography of her mother 
Laurette Taylor. Judy Holliday and Patrick O’- 
Neal head the company directed by José Quintero 
New Haven, Sept. 24-Oct. 1 (Shubert) 

Midgie Purvis—a comedy by Mary Coyle Chase 
about a woman who figures out a way of skipping 
the adjustments of middle age. Tallulah Bank 
head stars, with José Ferrer directing 3oston 
Sept. 12-24 (Colonial); Washington, D. C., Sept 
26-Oct. 8 (National) 

Tenderloin—a musical by the same crew that put 
Fiorello! Jerome Weid- 
man and George Abbott adapted the book from 
Samul Hopkins Adams’ 


together the successful 


work about the seamy and 
social life in New York during the nineties; music by 
Jerry Bock; lyrics by Sheldon Harnick; produced 
by Robert E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince. Mr. 
Abbott directs the cast that includes Maurice 
Evans, Irene Kane, Ron Husman, Wynne Miller 
and Eileen Rodgers. New Haven, Sept. 10-17 
(Shubert) 3oston, Sept. 19-Oct. & (Shubert). 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown 
the life of Molly Brown, a survivor of the Titanic 


a musical based on 


tragedy who acquired wealth and a social position 
after a humble beginning as a chambermaid. 
300k by Richard Morris; score and lyrics by Mere- 
dith Willson. Tammy Grimes 
Mony Dalmes head a company directed by Dore 


Harve Presnell and 


Schary. Philadelphia, four weeks beginning Sept 
29 (Shubert) 

The Wall—a dramatization by Millard Lampell of 
John Hersey's best-selling novel about the mass 
extermination of Polish Jews. With Yvonne Mitchell 
and Muni Seroff. Philadelphia, Sept. 19-Oct. 1 ( For- 
rest) 


Touring Shows 

Boston A Raisen in the Sur Sept. 12-Oct. 1 
(Wilbur) 

Calgary (Alta) The Music Man’’ with 
Tucker, Sept. 5-10 (Auditorium) 


Chicago Once Upon a Mattress with Dody 
Goodman, Buster Keaton and Harold Lang, Sept 
1-24 (Erlanger); Fiorello beginning Sept 
Shubert Duel of Angeles Sept. 12-Oct 
slackstone ) A Majority of One’’ with Gertruce 
Berg and Cedric Hardwicke, beginning Sept. 26 
Erlanger) 
Cleveland Aloha 


Hanna 


Hawaii through Sept 


Denver Flower Drum Song’’ with Juanita Hall 
Sept. 27-Oct. 4 (Auditorium) 
Detroit Fiorello! through Sept. 4 (Riviera) 
A Majority of One with Gertrude Berg and 
Cedric Hardwicke, beginning Sept. 5 for three 
weeks (Shubert) 
Hartford—‘'‘My Fair Lad; with Michael Evans 
and Diane Todd Bushnell Auditori- 
itt 
Hershey (Pa) My Fair wady with Michael 
Evans and Diane Todd, Se; 5-10 (Community 
Theatre) 
Madison (Wis) The Music Man" with Forrest 
Tucker, Sept. 26-Oct. 1 (Orpheum) 
Montreal (Que)—‘'My Fair Lady with Michael 
Evans and Diane Todd, beginning Sept. 26 (Her 
Majesty's) 
St. Paul—‘‘The Music Man’’ with Forrest Tucker 
Sept. 14-24 (Auditorium) 
San Francisco—‘‘Duel of Angels through Sept 
3 (Alcazar) ‘Flower Drum Song’’ with Juanita 
Hall, through Sept. 24 (Curran) Show Boat’’ 
with Joe E. Brown and Julie Wilson, beginning 
Sept. 26 (Civic Light Opera Once Upon a Mat- 
tress with Dody Goodman, Buster Keaton and 
Harold Lang, beginning Sept. 28 (Geary) 
Washington (D.C.) My Fair Lady’’ with Michael 
Evans and Diane Todd, through Sept. 3 (National). 
Wilmington (Del) My Fair Lady’’ with Michael 


Evans and Diane Todd, Sept. 12-17 (Playhouse). 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Listings for the November calandar must be re- 
ceived by Sept. 12) 


California 
Palo Alto—Comedia Repertory Company, ‘‘La 
Ronde,’’ : 11, 16, 23, 25, 30; ‘‘Damn 


PULITZER PRIZE 
CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARD 
TONY AWARD 
Best Musical 1960 


PRICES: Mon. thru Thurs, Evgs.: Orch. $8.35; 
Mezz. $7.50; Balc. $6.90, 5.75, 4.60, 3.45. Fri. 
& Sot. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Mezz, $8.35; Balc. 
$7.50, 6.90, 5.75, 4.60. Wed. Mat.: Orch. $4.80; 
Mezz. $4.60; Balc. $4.60, 4.00, 3.45, 3.00. Sat. 
Mat.;: Orch. $5.40; Mezz. $4.60; Bale. $4.00, 
3.45, 3.00 (Tax Inci.). Enclose self-addressed, 
stomped envelope with check or money order. 


AIR CONDITIONED 


BROADHURST THEATRE 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y. 36 


‘A TRIUMPH *«::: 


MELVYN LEE FRANK 


DOUGLAS: TRACY LOVEJOY 


GORE 
VIDAL'S 


Directed by 


JOSEPH 
ANTHONY 


Ar-Cond. MOROSCO Theatre 217W.45ST. WY 


BEST PLAY 1960 


4 “TONY” AWARDS 
FRED COE presents 


ANNE BANCROFT 
PATTY DUKE 


Miracle W 
A new play by WILLIAM GI 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN SPs 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


PRICES: Eves., Mon. thru Thurs.—Orch. $4.90; Mexz. $5.75, 

4.00; Balc. $2.90. Fri. & Sat. Eves.—Orch. $7.50; Mezz. 

eS & eS Baic. $3.60, 2.90, Mats. Wed. & Sat— 
$4.00; Mezz, $4.90, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90; fale, $2.30 


PLAYHOUSE Theatre, 137 West 48th St., N.Y. 19 


October Feature... 


Preview of the New Season 
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JOHN GASSNER 


presents 
The Plays and Playwrights 
of the Mid-Century 
American Stage 


THEATRE AT 
THE CROSSROADS 


In a book as exhilarating as 
a hundred opening nights, 
one of America’s most dis- 
cerning critics presents a 
vivid panorama of the mod- 
ern American theatre. 


Here are the playwrights, 
from O'Neill and Sherwood 
to Williams and Inge, who 
have contributed to this ex- 
citing era. Here, too, is an 
expert appraisal of the 
Group Theater and the The- 
atre Guild, together with a 
fascinating account of to- 
day’s mushrooming off- 
Broadway theatre. 


THIS IS ONE BOOK 
YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS! 


$5.95 at bookstores, or direct from 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 


Cobbler 
to the 
American 


Theatre 
: a 


7 
“Oe 
1612 Broadway at 49th S$! 
New York 


6—September, 1960 


Yankees,’’ Sept. 3, 4, 10, 17, 18, 24; ‘‘The Cur- 
mudgeon,’’ Sept. 5, 12, 19, 26 

Redding—Bridge Bay Summer Theatre. ‘‘Guest in 
the House’’ through Sept. 4. 
Sacramento—Sacramento Civic Theatre. ‘‘Golden 
Goose,’’ Sept. 24 

San Diego—Shakespeare Festival, Old Globe Thea- 
tre, Balboa Park. ‘‘As You Like It,’’ Sept. 1, 3 
‘*‘Hamlet,’’ Sept. 2; ‘‘Julius Caesar,’’ Sept. 4. 
Colorado 

Cripple Creek—Imperial Players, Imperial Hotel 
‘*The White Slave,’’ through Sept. 17. 
Denver—Loretto Little Theatre, Loretto Heights 
College. ‘‘Moor Born,’’ Sept. 20. 

Green Mountain Falis—Red Barn Theatre. ‘‘The 
Rainmaker,’’ Sept. 9, 10 


Connecticut 

Farmington—Oval in the Grove. ‘‘A Hole in the 
Head,’’ Sept. 1-3, 5-10. 

Sharon—Sharon Playhouse. ‘‘Hay Fever,’’ through 
Sept. 3 

Southbury—-Southbury Playhouse. ‘‘Two for the 
Seesaw,’’ through Sept. 3 

Wallingford—Oakdale Musical Theatre. ‘‘South 
Pacific’’ with Howard Keel, through Sept. 3; 
‘‘Brigadoon’’ with Robert Horton, Sept. 5-10. 
Westport—Country Playhouse. ‘‘Captains and 
Kings’’ with Zachary Scott, through Sept. 3 
*‘Tambourines to Glory’’ with Hazel Scott, Sept 
5-10 


District of Columbia 

Washington—Candlelight Playhouse. ‘‘The Tunnel 
of Love,’’ through Sept 
Sept. 5-17 

Idaho 

Boise—Boise Little Theatre. ‘“‘A Room Full of 
Roses,’’ Sept. 14-19 

Illinois 

Aurora—Boulder Hill Playhouse. ‘Auntie Mame,”’ 
Sept. 1-4, 7-11. 

Chicage—Theatre on the Lake. ‘‘A Hole in the 
Head,’’ through Sept. 3 

Maine 

Boothbay—-Boothbay Playhouse. ‘‘George Wash- 
ington Slept Here,’’ through Sept. 3 
Brunswick—-Brunswick Summer Playhouse. ‘‘South 
Pacific,’’ though Sept. 3 

Maryland 

Owings Mills—Painters Mill Music Fair West 
Side Story,’’ through Sept. 4; ‘‘Carousel,"’ Sept 
6-11; ‘‘Guys and Dolls,’’ Sept. 13-18. Strawhat 
Theatre: ‘‘Anything Goes through Sept. 11 
*“‘Home of the Brave,’’ Sept. 13-18; ‘‘The Voice of 
the Turtle,’’ Sept. 20-25 

Massachusetts 

Beverly—North Shore Music Theatre Show 
Boat,’’ through Sept. 4 

Edgartown—Edgartown Summer Theatre. ‘‘Two 
for the Seesaw,’’ through Sept. 3 
Fitchburg—-Lake Whalom Playhouse. ‘Mister 
Roberts,’’ through Sept. 3; ‘‘No Time for Ser- 
geants,’’ Sept. 5-10. 

Holyoke—Valley Players, Mountain Park Casino 
“Tea and Sympathy,’’ through Sept. 3 
Nantucket—The Playhouse ‘Odd Man In,’ 
through Sept. 3 

Provincetown—Provincetown Playhouse on the 
Wharm. ‘‘The Admirable Crichton,’’ Sept. 6 
Steckbridge—Berkshire Playhouse. ‘‘Dear Miss 
Phoebe,’’ through Sept. 3 

West Springfield—Storrowton Music Fair. ‘‘Car- 
ousel,’’ through Sept. 3; ‘‘Guys and Dolls,’’ Sept 
5-10 

Williamstown—Williamstown Summer Theatre. 
‘*The Visit,’’ through Sept. 3 

Michigan 

Colon—-Wingspread Summer Theatre **Melo- 
drama,’’ through Sept. 3 

Detroit—Northland Playhouse, Northland Center 
‘‘West Side Story,’’ through Sept. 4. 

Grand Ledge—Ledges Playhouse. ‘‘Springtime for 
Henry"’ with Edward Everett Horton, through 
Sept. 3; ‘‘The Little Hut,’’ Sept. 6-11. 
Manistee—Manistee Summer Theatre. ‘‘The Gold- 
en Fleecing,’’ through Sept. 4 

Traverse City—Cherry County Playhouse. ‘‘The 


Two for the Seesaw,"’ 


Golden Fleecing’’ with Eddie Bracken, through 
Sept. 4. 


Minnesota 

Excelsior—Old Log Theatre. ‘‘Roman Candle,’ 
through Sept. 4; ‘‘Two for the Seesaw,’ Sept. 7- 
11, 14-18. 

Oden—Petoskey Playhouse. ‘‘Two for the Seesaw,’’ 
through Sept. 4. 


Montana 

Virginia City—Virginia City Players 
the Man,”’ through Sept. 5. 
Nebraska 

Omaha—Omaha Playhouse. ‘‘Physician for Fools,"’ 
beginning Sept. 23. 

New Hampshire 

Hampton—Hampton Playhouse. ‘‘The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs,’’ through Sept. 3. 

North Conway—Eastern Slope Playhouse. ‘‘Anni- 
verstary Walts,’’ through Sept. 4. 
Whitefield—Chase Barn Playhouse. ‘‘The Remark- 
able Mr. Pennypacker,’’ through Sept. 3 


New Jersey 

Cape May—Cape May Playhouse. ‘‘Two for the 
Seesaw,’’ through Sept. 3 
Irvington— Irvington House 
through Sept. 5 
Lambertville—Music Circus. ‘‘West Side Story,’’ 
through Sept. 4; ‘‘Sunrise at Campobello begin- 
ning Sept. 20 

Middlesex—Foothill Play House. ‘‘Uncle Harry,’’ 
Sept. 1-3; ‘‘Salad Days,’’ Sept. 7-10, 14-17. 
Millburn—Papermill Playhouse. ‘‘Goodbye Char- 
lie’’ with Eve Arden, through Sept. 3; ‘‘Susan and 
God"’ with Joan Fontaine, Sept. 5-17 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque Summerhouse. ‘‘The Fourposter,’’ 
through Sept. 4. 


New York 

Bayville—North Shore Playhouse. ‘‘Private Lives,’’ 

through Sept. 11; ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel,’’ Sept. 
13-25. 

Blauvelt—Rockland County Playhouse. ‘The Boy 
Friend,’’ through Sept. 5 

Brighton Beach—Brighton Beach Theatre Festi- 

val. ‘‘Ceasar and Cleopatra,’’ through Sept. 5; 
You Never Can Tell,’ Sept. 6-11; Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion,’’ Sept. 13-18; ‘The 
Devil's Disciple,"’ Sept. 20-25; ‘‘Man and Super- 
man,’’ Sept. 27-Oct. 2 

Cooperstown—Duke’s Oak Theatre. Dorothy Shay 

and Her Kinfolks, through Sept. 4 

East Hampton—John Drew Theatre. “‘Man and 
Superman,’’ Sept. 1, 4; ‘‘The Affairs of Anatol,’’ 
Sept. 2, 3; ‘‘The Sea Gull,’ Sept. 3 
Fishkill—Dutchess Players, Cecilwood Theatre. 
‘“‘Cry of the Raindrop,’’ through Sept. 4 

Latham—Colonie Musical Theatre. ‘‘Two for the 

Seesaw’’ with Dana Andrews, through Sept. 4 

Malden Bridge—Malden Bridge Playhouse. “‘A 
Streetcar Named Desire,’’ through Sept. 4 

North Tonawanda— Melody Fair. ‘‘Operation Mad- 
ball,”’ through Sept. 4; ‘‘West Side Story,’’ Sept. 
6-18. 

Northport—Red Barn Theatre. ‘‘Look Homeward, 

Angel,”’ through Sept. 11; ‘‘The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs,”"’ Sept. 13-25. 

Nyack—Tappan Zee Playhouse. ‘‘There Was a 
Crooked Fence’’ with Betsy Palmer, Sept. 3 
Pawling—Starlight Theatre. ‘‘Two for the See- 
saw,’ through Sept. 4 

Port Washington—-Hunters Towndock Theatre. 
‘Dear Delinquent,’’ through Sept. 4 

Saranac Lake—Saranac Lake Summer Theatre. 
‘“‘The Skin of Our Teeth,’’ through Sept. 4 
Smithtown—Marymede Playhouse. ‘‘The Dark at 
the Top of the Stairs,’’ through Sept. 11 
Westbury—Westbury Music Fair. ‘‘Guys and 
Dolls,’’ through Sept. 4; ‘‘West Side Story,’ Sept. 
6-18. 

Woodstock—Woodstock Playhouse. ‘‘Two for the 
Seesaw,’’ through Sept. 5. 

North Carolina 

Cherokee—Mountainside Theatre. ‘‘Unto These 
Hills,’’ through Sept. 6. 

Flat Reck—Vagabond Players, Flat Rock Play- 
house. ‘‘Monique,”’ through Sept. 3 


‘Arms and 


The Boy Friend,’’ 
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Manteo— Waterside 
through Sept. 6 
Ohio 
Cleveland 
adoon,”’ 


Theatre. ‘‘The Lost Colony,’’ 


Signet Players, Hanna Theatre. ‘‘Brig- 
Sept 
Worthington 
Mame,"’ through Sept. 3 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 
adoon,”’ 
Oregon 
Salem 
through Sept. 3 
Pennsylvania 
Boiling Springs 
Story,’’ thro 
Eagles Mere 
Sept. 1-3 
Ephrata 
the Turtle 
Jennerstown 


8-10 


Playhouse on-the-Green ‘‘Auntie 


Oklahoma City University. ‘‘Brig- 


Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 3 


Pentacle Theatre Amphitryon 38,’ 


Allenberry Playhouse “Tall 


igh Sept. 3 
The Playhouse 


‘Auntie Mame,’’ 


Legion Star Playhouse The Voice of 
through Sept. 3 
Mountain 


Playhouse ‘‘Auntie 


Mame,’’ through Sept. 10 
Langhorne 
24-Oct. 1 


Mount Gretna 


Langhorne Players Laura,’’ Sept 


Gretna Playhouse Slightly Mar- 
ried, through 
Mountainhome 
Angel’’ with Miriam Hopkins 
4; “The Student 5-17 
Philadeiphia—Pliayho Park The Dark 
at the Top of through Sept. 3 
Pittsburgh— The 
Daughters 
Skippack 

Sept. 3, 10, 17 
South Dakota 
Custer—Black Hills Playhouse, C 
‘*The Gazebo tr 
Deadwood Tri 
4 
Rockerville 
through Sept. 6 

Spearfish—-Black Hills Passion Play, through Sept. 
4 
Tennessee 
Nashville 
trap 
Texas 
Dallas—State Fat: 
Hall An Evening 
through Sept 
Fort Worth 
cific 


Sept. 3 
Pocono Playhouse Look Home- 
ward through Sept 
Prince Sept 
ise in the 
the Stairs 
Playhouse 


Tevya ind His 


beginning Sept. 17 


Light Up the Sky 


The Playcrafters 


uster State Park. 
ough Sept 
al of Jack McCall,’’ through Sept. 


Gold Town ‘‘Meller Drammer,”’ 


New Theatre Nashville. ‘‘The Mouse- 


through Sept 


Musicals, State Fair Music 


with Marlene Dietrich,’’ 


Manana Musicals. ‘‘South Pa- 
througt 
Houston— Point 
through Sept. 4 
Vermont 
Dorset 
Act, 
Poultney 
Seesaw 
Wisconsin 
Williams Bay 
Sept. 1-3, 5-11 
Foreign Productions 
Austria 


Ert—Passion Play 


or 
20 


Summer Theatre. ‘‘Bus Stop,’’ 


Dorset Playhouse The Disappearing 
Sept. 1-4 
Green Mountair 


Theatre Two for the 


through Sept 


Belfry Players Auntie Mame,’ 


performances, through Sept 
Kirchschlag—Passion Play 
Sept 

Salzburg 


nettes 


performances, through 


Performances by famed Salzburg Mario- 


through Sept. 30 
Belgium 

Bouillon, Bruges, 
‘Sound and Light 


presented evenings in floodlit courtyards of medi- 


Ghent, LaRoche, Tournai 


Pageants. Historical dramas 


eval casties 
Germany 
Berlin— Berlin Weeks 


grams of international symphony 


through Sept. 30 


Festival Outstanding pro- 


opera, ballet and 


drama, beginning Sept. 18 


Hanover—Herrenhausen Music and Drama Festi- 


val, through Sept. 11 
Oberammergau— Performances of celebrated Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play. Held only once every ten 
years. Through Sept. 25 

Greece 


Athens -—-Athens Festival. A symposium of music, 


Theatre Arts 


ballet 


Theatre of Greece will present 


Sept. 


and drama, through Sept. 15. The National 
‘‘Oedipus Rex’’ on 


1, 2; ‘‘Phoenissae,’’ Sept. 3, 4; ‘‘Hercules 


Furens,’’ Sept. 6-9; ‘‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’’ Sept. 


14, 15. 


Great Britain 
England 


Stratford-on-Avon 
tre. ‘‘The Winter's Tale,’’ 
29; ‘Troilus and Cressida,’’ 
Oct. 1; 


22, 27 


14, 19, 


20, 28 


Shakespeare Memorial Thea- 
Sept. 1, 2, 10, 16, 24 
3, 9, 15, 23, 
‘*The Taming of the Shrew,’’ Sept. 5, 17 
; ‘*The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ Sept. 6, 
30; ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ Sept. 7, 12 
; ‘*Twelfth Night,’ 13, 21, 26. 


Sept 


Sept. 8, 


Scotland 


Edinburgh—Edinburgh Internationa! Festival. The 


program will include opera 


phony 


ballet 


music 


drama, sym- 


concerts, chamber and recitals, 


through Sept. 10 


Pitlochry 


Sept 


Sept 


16, 22, 2 
17, 29 


1; ‘Katharine and Petruchio 


Festival Theatre 
1, 7, 13, 19, 24, 30 
2, 8, 14, 20; 


Between the Tides 
Private Secretary 
‘‘Napoleon in Love,’ 
‘The Admirable Crichton 


‘Private Lives,’ 


Sept. 3 
Sept. 6, 12, 
Sept. 5, 10, 23, 28, Oct 


Sept. 9, 15, 21, 26 


ireland 


Dublin 
Theatre: ‘‘Song of the Anvil 
Theatre: ‘‘Hassan,’’ Sept 


19-24 
13-24 
11-25 
House 
Royal 


Hall; * 


International Theatre Festival Abbey 
Sept. 12-24. Olympia 
12-17 Macbeth,”’ 


‘“‘An Ideal Husband,’’ 


Sept 
Gate Theatre: 
Pike Theatre 

Gas Company 


Sept 
‘*The Kreutzer Sonata,’’ Sept 
The Highest 
14-25. Theatre 
12-24. Damer 


Gaiety Thea- 


Dun Laoire 


on the Mountain Sept 
International Variety 


‘Spailpin A Ruin 


Sept 
12-14 


Sept 


ACTRESS 
OF THE 
YEAR 


Miss Ruth Roman is Chicago's Actress 
of the Year chosen by the Sarah Sid- 
dons Society for her performance in 
“Two for the Seesaw.” She was voted 
the honor in 1959. The Society, dedi- 
cated to encouraging Chicago's tradi- 


THE 


HOTELS 


ib ssidlti 


tre: ‘‘The Playboy of the Western World’’ with 
Siobhan McKenna, Sept. 12-24; ‘‘The Voices of 
Doolin,’’ Sept. 15-17, 20-24; ‘‘The Importance of 
Being Oscar,’’ Sept. 19, 21, 23. Eblana Theatre: 
‘“*Mourn the Ivy Leaf,’’ Sept. 12-17; ‘“‘A Walk on 
the Water,’ 19-24; Sept. 
12-24. 

Switzerland 

Einsiedein—Open-air performances of ‘‘The Great 
World Theatre.’ drama presented only 
once every five years, through Sept. 28 


Sept. Intimate Revue, 


Classic 


Playwriting Contests 

The Seattle Junior Programs, Inc. announces its 
sixteenth national competition for plays for chil- 
dren. All entries should be approximately one hour 
and twenty minutes in playing time, must be un- 
published and the exclusive property of the person 
submitting the work, and be postmarked not later 
than midnight, Aug. 31, 1961. The author of the 
prize-winning play will receive $500; the second 
prize is $200 and the third, $100. For further in- 
formation, please write to Seattle Junior Programs, 
Inc., 821 East Thomas St., Seattle 2, Wash. 

The Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas City, 
Mo., is now receiving entries for its tenth annual 
‘*playwriting for children.’’ The plays should be for 
children, ages six to twelve; other specifications are 
an adult cast and fifty-minute playing time. An 
award of $100 will be given the author of any 
submitted script that the theatre decides to pro- 
The deadline- for the 1960-61 
February 1, 1961. For further information 
write to Mrs 
City 12, Mo 


duce contest is 


please 


3en Terte, 600 West 50th St., Kansas 


tional interest in the theatre, and in 
tribute to Mrs. Siddons, famous actress 
of the 18th Century who frequented 
the original Pump Room at Bath, 
England, presents its annual gala at 
the Ambassador East Hotel. 


The Pump Room 
The Buttery 
Beau Nash Club 


North State at Goethe + Chicago, lilinois 
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THE THEATRE GUILD 
1919-1960 


PRODUCERS OF THE FOLLOWING 
PLAYS 


THE PAST JOHN FERGUSON e HEART- 
BREAK HOUSE @ LILIOM @ MR. PIM PASSES 
BY e HE WHO GETS SLAPPED e BACK TO 
METHUSELAH e@ RUR. e THE TIDINGS 
BROUGHT TO MARY @ PEER GYNT @ THE ADD- 
ING MACHINE @ THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE @ THE 
FAILURES @ SAINT JOAN @ FATA MORGANA e 
THE GUARDSMAN e@ THEY KNEW WHAT THEY 
WANTED @ FROCESSIONAL e CAESAR AND 
CLEOPATRA @ THE GARRICK GAIETIES @ ARMS 
AND THE MAN @ ANDROCLES AND THE LION e 
PORGY AND BESS @ GOAT SONG e@ PYGMALION 
e NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER e THE SILVER 
CORD e THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV e RIGHT 
YOU ARE IF YOU THINK YOU ARE e@ THE 
SECOND MAN e THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA e 
MARCO MILLIONS e STRANGE INTERLUDE e 
VOLPONE @ WINGS OVER EUROPE e CAPRICE 
e PORGY @ THE APPLE CART @ A MONTH IN 
THE COUNTRY @ HOTEL UNIVERSE @ ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN @ GREEN GROW THE LILACS e 
ETTING MARRIED @ MOURNING BECOMES 
ELECTRA @ REUNION IN VIENNA @ BOTH YOUR 
HOUSES e AH. WILDERNESS! e MARY OF 
SCOTLAND @ VALLEY FORGE @ THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW @ CALL IT A DAY e END OF 
SUMMER e@ IDIOT’S DELIGHT @ AMPHITRYON 
38 @ THE SEA GULL e THE PHILADELPHIA 
STORY e@ THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE* e THE 
FIFTH COLUMN @ THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT* 
e TW2LFTH NIGHT* @ PAPA IS ALL e HOPE 
FOR A HARVEST e@ OKLAHOMA @ OTHELLO e 
JACOBOWSKY AND THE CO! ONFL* @ SING OUT 
SWEET LAND! @ CAROUSEL e FOOLISH NOTION 
@ THE WINTER’S TALE @ 0 MISTRESS MINE* 
e THE ICEMAN COMETH @ LOVE FOR LOVE* 
THE WINSLOW BOY* e THE SILVER WHISTLE 
® COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA e THE LADY'S 
NOT FOR BURNING* @ VENUE OBSERVED e 
THE MILLIONAIRESS @ LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS 
e PICNIC* @ THE MATCHMAKER* e BELIS 
ARE RINGING @ TUNNEL OF LOVE e@ A PARTY 


e SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO* @ A MAJORITY 
OF ONE* 


| THE PRESENT Invitation To A 
MARCH e The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
—THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN e The 
Theatre Guild and George Kondolf — SWEET 
AND SOUR e@ The Theatre Guild in association 
with Don Herbert—LOVE AND LIBEL 


THE FUTURE 4 Passace To INDIA 
e TAMBOURINES TO GLORY* e@ Spring tour of 
Overseas Repertory Theatre Company organized 
by The Theatre Guild under the auspices of 
the State Department and ANTA 


Indicates the play produced 


n co-production with others. 


8—September, ]960 


offstage 


Sleepers, Awake! 

Oh, to be on Broadway, now that Behan’s 
there... 

Any day now, we expect to be caroling that 
paraphrase of Browning. Summer is almost 
over, Broadway is ready to return to life, and 
we have just the man to shake the street up. Be- 
fore proceeding further, we had better point 
out that life along Broadway, especially dur- 
ing the first month of any new season, yields to 
only one thing in the matter of unpredicta- 
bility, and that one thing is the unpredictabili- 
ty of Brendan Behan. Having established the 
necessary loophole, we can go on to report that 
the same Mr. Behan is scheduled to come to 
New York shortly after this appears in print. If 
all goes well, he will be in town to oversee 
preparations for the Broadway premiére of 
his The Hostage, which is due at the Cort 
shortly after the middle of this month. 

Anyone who has followed the London theatre 
to any degree knows the excitement that the 
playwright kicked up during the 427-perform- 
ance run of The Hostage, which ended in 
June. (Anyone who hasn't followed the Lon- 
don theatre still isn’t impervious to Mr. Behan, 
for his exploits during the run there were not 
confined to the theatrical sections of American 
newspapers.) If the high-spirited Irishman’s 
notion of “overseeing preparations” has any- 
thing even remotely in common with the press 
accounts of his antics at the theatre during 
performances of the London version, the Cort 
should be a lively place in the weeks ahead. 
We said as much to the press agent of the 
Broadway version, Abner Klipstein, in fact, 
something to the effect that “Behan is his 
own best press agent.” Mr. Klipstein frowned 
at that. “Not so loud,” he said. “Don’t be giv- 
ing the producers ideas.” 

The manegement of the Broadway Hostage, 
understandably, feel that they have quite an 
attraction, regardless of the trimmings that a 
visit by Mr. Behan may or may not provide. 
They have a point. In addition to being the 
first import of the new season (again, accord 
ing to the schedule at press time), their pro- 
duction is one of the most highly touted of 
them all. It will give New Yorkers a chance to 
observe the methods of one of Europe’s most 
talked-of ladies of the theatre, director Joan 
Littlewood, who is bringing her Theatre Work 
shop (London) company to the Cort en masse, 
and who had no less than three productions in 
the West End at the close of last season. (Still 
another, Shelagh Delaney’s A Taste of Honey, 
is due in New York this month.) 

The show commands interest in another re- 
spect, a spokesman for the producers pointed 
out. “It is so topical,” he said, “that Miss 
Littlewood and the cast rehearse for a short 
period before each performance. The main 
plot action concerns the Irish Republican 
Army, of course, but there is plenty of impro- 
vising. During these rehearsals, the actors will 


[continued on page 76) 


THE THEATRE GUILD- 
AMERICAN THEATRE 
SOCIETY 


and 


THE COUNCIL OF 
THE LIVING THEATRE 


... united to bring you 


@ THE BRIGHTEST STARS 
™ THE MOST EXCITING PLAYS 
AND MUSICALS 
@ THEATRE THAT IS TRULY “LIVE” 


Nation-wide subscription programs 
are organized by the Theatre Guild 
American Theatre Society under the 
auspices of the Council of the Living 
Theatre in the following 19 cities: 


In order to enjoy the benefits of sub 
scription call or write The Theatre 
Guild-American Theatre Society Sub 
scription Seeretary in your city. (See 
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theatre in the thirties 


The career of Mary Martin is just one example of the vitality of the American theatre in the decade 


that is recalled on the pages ahead in this, our special nostalgia issue. It was a period that 

produc é d endu ring play $s, performers and behind-the scenes personnel and the influence of many 

of those no longer with us in 1960 continues to be a factor in today’s theatre. Miss Martin, of course, 
is still very much present as the young postulant of “The Sound of Music,” a scene from which 

is at left. In striking contrast was her debut role on Broadway in Cole Porter's 1938 musical 

Leave It to Me.” In that one she was the ermine-clad girl who did a simulated strip tease in a 


wayside Siberian railroad station while singing “My Heart Belongs to Daddy.” 





‘these fulllean years’ 


by Ward Morehouse 


rhe surge of fine writing that made the theatre of the 1920s 
so memorable for Broadway, and for all America, fell off 
somewhat in the succeeding decade of our incredible cen- 
tury, but the 1930s—the period recalled in this special 
issue of Theatre Arts—did yield some solid plays, and 
brought some fascinating new talents into the theatre. 

It was a time of great change. Play production in the 
1930s shrank, dropping from an average of around 250 
plays a season to about half of that total. Hollywood con- 
tinued its merciless raids upon the Broadway scene, signing 
up and taking away dramatists, actors, directors. (Compe- 
tition from television was yet to come.) Depression days 
closed in on just about everything, including the drama. 
Theatre building in Manhattan came to an abrupi halt 
shortly before the decade arrived, a cessation that continued 
for thirty-odd years; there were empty playhouses from 
ocean to ocean as the great era of touring plays and stock 
productions began a steady decline; theatres in New York 
and elsewhere were demolished to make way for parking 
lots and garages, and many became the home of movies. 
Vaudeville was near starvation (the Palace in New York 
changed its two-a-day policy in 1932, when it added films. 
and for much of the thirties, films were the sole attraction 
there). Producers went broke, as did the actors (broker 
than usual), but there were no mass suicides. The depres- 
sion years had certain compensations. 


The American dramatist revealed a consuming interest in. 


a wide variety of subjects, and he did not hesitate to grapple 
with vital, contemporary issues. There was definitely a trend 
toward the social-minded theatre, and a widespread ap- 
preciation of nostalgia, which was revealed in such pieces 
as One Sunday Afternoon, Ah, Wilderness! and The Star- 
Wagon. (Elsewhere in this issue, John Gassner analyzes the 
decade’s playwriting, citing John Mason Brown's general 
description of the period: “these full lean years.”) The 
1930s fostered some interesting and vigorous group move- 
ments—the Group Theatre, the Federal Theatre, the Mer- 
cury Theatre, the Playwrights’ Company; they are covered 
by Harold Clurman in still another article. The critics, 
taking themselves and their profession very seriously, 
started the New York Drama Critics’ Circle. It has had 
some rough going from time to time, but it is still flourish- 
ing, still making its annual awards. The organization actual- 
ly came into being as a result of the disgust over the inane 
choice of Zoé Akins’ The Old Maid for the Pulitzer prize of 
the season of 1934-35 in preference to Lillian Hellman’s 
The Children’s Hour. And the League of New York Thea- 


Mr. Morehouse has been a close observer of the American thectre 
for more than forty years. His books include “Matinée Tomor- 
row,” “Forty-five Minutes Past Eight” and “George M. Cohan.” 
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tres, representing Broadway producers, managers and thea- 
tre owners, also came into existence. 

Perhaps the leader of the new playwrights was the same 
Lillian Hellman, who first flashed into the town’s conscious- 
ness with The Children’s Hour, a sound and adult drama, 
and who was represented again during the thirties by The 
Little Foxes, a masterpiece of construction, which also was 
the first of her studies of predatory Southern families. Sid- 
ney Kingsley arrived on the scene with two resounding 
successes, the realistic Men in White and Dead End. Clif- 
ford Odets revealed a capacity for vivid characterization 
and flaming dialogue in Awake and Sing! and Golden Boy. 

Among the established dramatists, Maxwell Anderson 
emerged as a one-man theatre with the historical pieces 
Elizabeth the Queen and Mary of Scotland; the political, 
and sharply satirical Both Your Houses, a Pulitzer prize 
winner; and the imaginative and poetic Winterset and High 
Tor, which won the first two best-play awards of the new 
Critics’ Circle in successive seasons. Wit and urbanity went 
into S. N. Behrman’s polished writing in Biography and 
Vo Time for Comedy. Eugene O'Neill contributed two vast- 
ly important—and highly interesting—works, Mourning Be- 
comes Electra and Ah, Wilderness! There was unforgetta- 
ble poignance in Thornton Wilder's Our Town, which deals 
with love and marriage, life and death in a small community 
in the long. long ago, and which has been recurrent in the 
theatre, professional and amateur, ever since its premiére in 
1938. The redoubtable Robert E. Sherwood had a produc- 
tive time of it; his output ranged from the high comedy of 
Reunion in Vienna to the mingling of philosophy and melo- 
drama of The Petrified Forest (written after a stay in 
Reno), to /diot’s Delight, with its prophecy of the approach- 
ing war, and to the exalted drama of Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
Paul Osborn turned out a touching and whimsical theatre 
piece, On Borrowed Time; Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse achieved the long-run wonder of all time with Life 
with Father, dealing with the reminiscences of Clarence 
Day (the decade produced another marathon work in 
Tobacco Road); James Thurber and Elliott Nugent wrote 
a vastly entertaining comedy of college life, The Male Ani- 
mal, and in 1939 the stocky, thick-browed and explosive 
William Saroyan, one of the newcomers, contributed that 
sensitive and observant—and funny—work, The Time of 
Your Life. The locale was a saloon; the characters were 
people who just drifted in. He won the award of the Critics’ 
Circle and that of the Pulitzer committee, but resolutely 
returned the Pulitzer check for $1,000. 

The decade was a romp for the playwriting team of 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. They gave Broadway 
the hilarious You Can’t Take It with You, Once in a Life- 
time, Merrily We Roll Along, I'd Rather Be Right, The 
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Fabulous Invalid, The American Way and The Man Who 
Came to Dinner. Josephine Hull, playing the unmethodical 
Mrs. Sycamore in You Can’t Take It with You, who became 
a playwright because a typewriter was delivered at her 
home by mistake, was wonderful in that comedy, doing just 
about as much for it as the authors did. 

The first Pulitzer prize winner of the thirties, Marc Con- 
nelly’s The Green Pastures, drew its material from Roark 
Bradford’s Ol’ Man Adam and His Chillun. It was per- 
formed for five years, in New York and on tour, yet Con- 
nelly had great trouble getting it produced at all; the script 
specified an all-Negro cast (his characters included De 
Lawd and the Angel Gabriel, Noah and the King of Babylon 
and OI King Pharaoh, the Stout Angel and the Thin Angel 
and the Custard Maker and the children of the Heavenly 
Fish Fry). Connelly had pride in The Green Pastures, and 
wanted it produced impressively. Arthur Hopkins, one of 
the greatly respected producers and directors of his time, 
told Marc that he liked it but that he didn’t know just how 
to go about staging it. Jed Harris was tremendously en- 
thusiastic, but said that his every decision would have to be 
final. Two of the Theatre Guild directors voted for it, but 
two others found it “cheap and sacrilegious.” George S. 
Kaufman thought it would be a hit or a tremendous flop, 
and he said so to Charles G. Stewart, representing Rowland 
Stebbins, a Wall Street man. Stewart took the play to Steb- 
bins, whe expressed great respect for it, but he asked, “Can 
we get away with it?” Bishop Herbert Shipman told them 
that they could. Richard B. Harrison, an itinerant lecturer 
and erstwhile Pullman porter, was finally engaged for the 
role of De Lawd, which he played with tenderness and com- 
passion and great dignity in New York and in all corners of 
America. For him, the role was comparable to what Ed- 
mond Dantes had been to James O'Neill, what Rip Van 
Winkle had been to Joseph Jefferson, and Lightnin’ Bill 
Jones to Frank Bacon. He died when he was making up for 
his 1,657th performance. 

The careers of some famous producers ended in the 
thirties. David Belasco’s fifty-year reign in New York came 
to a close with his death in 1931, during the run of his last 
offering. Tonight or Never, with Melvyn Douglas and Helen 
Gahagan. Lincoln A. Wagenhals and Henry W. Savage 
passed from the scene, as did C. B. Dillingham. Florenz 
Ziegfeld died in 1932, though several editions of the 


Follies were presented later in the decade. George C. Tyler 


was bitter and penniless. William Harris Jr., an astute man 
of the theatre, was virtually on the retired list. And George 
M. Cohan, tired, confused and steadily losing interest, con- 
tinued to act, but his producing and writing activity 
dwindled; he knew that he was on his way out. But Lee 
Shubert seemed ready to go on forever. He was still taking 
his daily sun-lamp treatments at the Astor barbershop. still 
reporting at his circular cubicle in the Shubert Theatre 
building, and still staying up until 2 a.m. It was during the 
early thirties that he said to me: 

“The Shuberts have thirty-five theatres in New York and 
we have to keep getting plays into these theatres. We can’t 
stop; we've got to go on always. We have seventeen hundred 
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actors now working for us, and next season we’ll have more. 
A man who produces hits must also have failures. I expect 
10 per cent of my productions to be successful, 20 per cent 
to be moderately successful, and the rest unsuccessful. 
That’s the average from season to season. The taste of the 
theatregoing public is now changing everywhere. There’s a 
demand for class; the sensational type of play doesn’t go 
any more. My friend Al Woods has been finding that out, 
and his judgment on the chances of a play has been wonder- 
ful through all these years .. . . The New York critics are 
tired men. They’re well intentioned and, for the most part, 
intelligent, but they’re damn weary. They see too many 
plays.” 

Some others among the older managements were still in 
business. Sam H. Harris was very active, and so were John 
Golden, Arthur Hopkins, William A. Brady and Arch Sel- 
wyn. The Theatre Guild was by now a well-established pro- 
ducer—and a leading one—along with Gilbert Miller, Her- 
man Shumlin, George Abbott, Jed Harris, Richard Aldrich, 
Dwight Deere Wiman, Alfred de Liagre, Jr. and Brock 
Pemberton. The New York theatre now belonged to them, 
just as it had been the domain of Belasco and the others 
who were departing. I remember calling at the offices of 
George C. Tyler a few years before his death. He popped 
up from behind a battered roll-top desk, something that 
he must have had since he was starring William Hodge in 
The Man from Home. He was an aging, emaciated, self- 
pitying figure. “You’ve come to see me?” he said incredu- 
lously. “Why in the world would anybody want to come to 
see me?” He moved from his desk to a window overlooking 
42nd Street, once a great theatrical thoroughfare. “Just 
come here and see this awful street. It was so wonderful. 
Now it’s cheap and tawdry and only half alive. What’s 
happened to the theatre I knew and loved? What’s hap- 
pened to all the world?” 

What was happening was that the theatre was shrinking, 
physically. In the second half of the thirties there were 
thirty-odd legitimate playhouses in New York—almost ten 
more than the current figure but only a little more than 
half the total in the twenties. But their marquees carried the 
names of some of the finest actors this country has known. 
The thirties produced many newcomers who went on to 
fame (the subject of a separate article in the pages ahead). 
But there were also many well-established favorites among 
the roster of players, which included Alfred Lunt, Lynn 
Fontanne, Katharine Cornell, Helen Hayes, Ina Claire, Tal- 
lulah Bankhead, Gertrude Lawrence, Judith Anderson, 
Walter Huston, Noel Coward, Paul Muni, Ruth Gordon, 
Luther Adler, Eva LeGallienne. Alice Brady, Leslie How- 
ard. Josephine Hull, Monty Woolley, Raymond Massey, 
Jane Cowl, Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Howard Lindsay, 
Dorothy Stickney and George M. Cohan. And that’s merely 
a cross section. 

Let’s concentrate on the activities of some of the top 
actors in this decade under study. Lynn Fontanne, born in 
England and brought to America by Laurette Taylor, con- 
sidered by many the greatest actress of them all (and her- 
self a star of the thirties), was a six-year veteran of the 
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rties are known as the depression decade, the pe riod produc ed the two long run champions of our the atre “Tobacco Road,” which 
33, ran up the phenomenal total of 3,182 performances, a figure passed only by “Life with Father,” which began its 
1939. Henry Hull was the original Jeeter Lester of “Tobacco Road”; pictured with him is Reneice Rehan. (top) A revival of Sutton 
itward Bound” in 1938 brought Laurette Taylor back to the New York stage once more. (center) Dorothy Stickney and her husband 


ndsay, were the original leads in “Life with Father,’ which ran 3,224 performances in New York. Standing behind them, from left: Raymond 


John Drew Devereaux, Richard Simon. Front: Larry Robinson. (below) The first year of the decade brought forth one of its most memorable 


Green Pastures,” in which Richard B. Harrison virtually made a career of playing De Lawd—on Broadway and in 


s at left in this scene: with him is Alonzo Fenderson in the role of Moses 
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of O'Neill's lasting contributions to the period. though i led earlier years. Gene Lockhart is at extreme 
ockwise from leit: George M. Cohan. Eda Heinemann, Elisha ¢ ook, Jr.. Marjorie Marquis, Walter } onnegut. J 
The combination of Tallulah Bankhead, as Regina Giddens, and Lillian Hellman’s “The Little Foxes produced 
center) Katharine Corne had au hole se ries of fine parts, by u hic h she d d handsome ly He re she appears as 
r notable Shake spearean event of the decade was the production of “Hamle t” at the Empire Theatre in 1936. John Gielgud 


ole, and Judith Anderson was Gertrude. (below) In 1937, Ruth Gordon went to Central City, Colorado. to try out “A Doll’s House.” in 


which she gave an outstanding performance as Nora. Then she brought the play to Broadway, and the combination of I’ sen and G 


wroved not only good theatre but good business as u 
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lheatre Guild’s company when the decade began; her roles 
had ranged from Eliza Doolittle to Nina Leeds, a woman of 
passions, frustrations and bitterness, in O’Neill’s Strange 
Interlude. During the season of 1931-32 she found a de- 
lightful romp in Sherwood’s Reunion in Vienna, playing 
Elena, married for a decade to a psychoanalyst, and former 
sweetheart of the Archduke Rudolf Maximillian von Haps- 
burg (Alfred Lunt), who had been driving a taxi in Nice. 
Sherwood wrote this gay comedy, which the Lunts also 
performed in London in 1934, after going to a hotel in 
Vienna, and being told of parties being given for its down- 
and-out aristocratic patrons, A wonderful notion for a play, 
he thought. And so it turned out to be. Prior to Reunion in 
Vienna, Miss Fontanne distinguished herself in Maxwell 
Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen, and in later seasons the 
Lunts were in a joyous revival of The Taming of the Shrew, 
were starred with Noel Coward in Design for Living, and 
appeared in another Sherwood play. /diot’s Delight. They 
were together, too, in Amphitryon 38 and The Sea Gull. 

It is entirely possible that Katharine Cornell’s favorite 
role, among all of those she has created since she first cap- 
tivated New York in A Bill of Divorcement, is Elizabeth 
Barrett in Rudolph Besier’s The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
which she performed with great success during the decade 
and again overseas during World War II. In the thirties she 
also starred in Sidney Howard’s Alien Corn, and found an 
entirely satisfying comedy in Behrman’s No Time for Com- 
edy, one of the early productions of the new Playwrights’ 
Company. (Laurence Olivier was another member of the 
cast. His other New York appearances of the period were 
in Private Lives and The Green Bay Tree). Other notable 
Cornell roles of the thirties were Juliet, Saint Joan and 
Candida. 


During the same period, Helen Hayes gave an exquisite 
characterization as Mary Stuart. in bitter conflict with 
Elizabeth of England. in Mary of Scotland, Maxwell Ander- 
son’s large-scale examination of history. A year later came 


Victoria Regina, one of her great successes. Earlier in the 
decade she had a lesser one with The Good Fairy, and. in 
1939. still another. Ladies and Gentlemen. Ina Claire had 
made emphatic hits in such comedies as Polly with a Past, 
The Gold Diggers and The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, but it was 
in Behrman’s Biography, in which she appeared in this 
country and London during 1932-34. that she asserted her- 
self as the dazzling comedienne that she really is. It’s the 
drarma’s misfortune that Miss Claire now prefers living in 
California to continuing her career as a top-ranking star. 
Many scripts have been offered to her in recent years, but 
she’s very happy with her present life. Call upon her at 
her marble palace just to the south of San Francisco and 
you can hardly blame her. 

Tallulah Bankhead found her finest part, Regina Giddens 
in Lillian Hellman’s merciless drama The Little Foxes, 
during the season of 1938-39. She contributed a vivid and 
fascinating performance as the predatory Regina, one that 
brought forth cheers from Miss Hellman. But there was 
no love between the actress and the playwright. I quote Miss 
Bankhead: “Lillian is an excellent playwright, but I despise 
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her.” And Miss Hellman: “Tallulah is a good actress, a 
very good actress, but she is also the biggest bore God 
ever created.” 

Broadway was blessed with many other fine performances 
during the 1930s. I shall never forget the treasured antics 
of William Gaxton and Victor Moore in Of Thee I Sing. 
(Farther along in this issue, Guy Bolton describes some of 
the memorable accomplishments of the musical stage dur- 
ing the thirties.) Maurice Evans was a memorable Hamlet, 
and so was John Gielgud. Jane Cowl brought her beauty 
and finesse to First Lady, and Leslie Howard was admir- 
able in the art of underplaying in The Petrified Forest. 
Humphrey Bogart, who had been principally known as a 
young actor who wore white flannels and went around with 
a tennis racquet, supplied the melodrama as the killer in 
that Sherwood play. 

I was conscious for years of the great artistry of Alla 
Nazimova, who was born in a town on the Black Sea, the 
daughter of a druggist. She had blue-black hair, white skin 
and a soft voice, and could double herself up like a snake. 
She came to New York with a company of Russian players 
in 1905, and had many triumphs. She had a sensational 
engagement at the Palace in the sketch War Brides. She 
appeared in Hedda Gabler and The Wild Duck and A Doll’s 
House—it was in that Ibsen play that I saw her long ago 
in my home town of Savannah, Georgia—and she was an 
unforgettable Mrs. Alving in Ghosts in 1935. But it was in 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra that she reached the 
peak of her career. O'Neill discussed that work with me in 
1930, a year before the New York production. We met in 
an isolated French chateau near the Loire, where it was 
written. “This new play is the hardest thing I ever tried,” 
he said. “God knows it’s the most ambitious. Looking back 
to Dynamo, I did eighteen long plays in eleven years. That’s 
too much. The play of mine for which I have the greatest 
affection is The Great God Brown. Next, The Hairy Ape, 
and then, I suppose, Strange Interlude. My favorite short 
play is The Moon of the Caribbees.” 

I’ve just mentioned A Doll’s House. Ruth Gordon went all 
the way to the Rockies, to Central City, Colorado, in 1937 
for a tryout of that play. She didn’t like the mountains, she 
despised Central City, but she enjoyed the role of Nora. 
Upon returning to New York she decided that she'd like to 
do it on Broadway. Her play opened and business was 
scanty. Then Alexander Woollcott, in the role of the Town 
Crier on the radio, told his listeners that a fate worse than 
death, or approximately that, would be the lot of anyone 
who missed Miss Gordon’s Nora. As a result, A Doll’s House 
established itself as a hit. 

I was fascinated by the portrayal of Richard Bennett in 
Winterset, Maxwell Anderson’s poetically powerful rework- 
ing of the Sacco-Vanzetti case; by the performances of such 
players as Jean Dixon and Grant Mills in Once in a Life- 
time; by the tremulousness of the late Pauline Lord, a 
magnificent actress, in Sidney Howard’s The Late Christo- 
pher Bean. Walter Huston gave a compelling performance 
in another Howard work. the dramatization of Sinclair 

[continued on page 71) 
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groups, projects, collectives... 


by Harold Clurman 


The very title of this article has an explosive sound. The 
words crackle like gunfire from a barricade; at the same 
time they smack of olden days. I almost said the “good old 
days.” 

Only yesterday (I mean this literally) in his sumptuous 
apartment in Paris, Irwin Shaw, whose lyric, antiwar play 
Bury the Dead was first produced by one of the smaller 
theatre groups in 1936, very nearly sighed as he remarked 
to his guests, “How exciting the theatre was in the thirties. 
We all thought of what we wanted to express and what had 
to be said rather than about success.” That was very nearly 
the truth of the matter. 

The Group Theatre — which I founded together with 
Cheryl Crawford and Lee Strasberg—began its career on 
Broadway, where it remained for ten years. The Group was 
the “elder statesman” among the new organizations that 
gave the thirties its particular theatrical character. But the 
Group did not represent Broadway any more than the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, the Provincetown Players. the 
early Theatre Guild, the Civic Repertory Theatre—organi- 
zations typical of the twenties, whose houses were all south 
of Times Square—were off-Broadway enterprises in the sense 
that we think of such enterprises today. Even the younger, 
smaller. less enduring groups of the thirties—the Theatre 
Union. Theatre Collective, Theatre of Action—though they 
all functioned more or less in the vicinity of lower Manhat- 
tan. were not what we today considered off-Broadway opera- 
tions. For though most of those brave bands were terribly 
poor—always on the verge of extinction—they were enorm- 
ously ambitious. Ambition gave even the least valid of their 
productions a certain ardor and flare that communicated 
genuine excitement 

The off-Broadway movement today. though it is growing 
in importance, is fundamentally a symptom of our theatre’s 
disorder. Many worth-while productions uptown expire be- 
cause they are produced at costs—in initial outlay, running 
expenses, box-office prices—that make the possibility of 
profit extremely dubious. Broadway theatre rentals, more- 
over, make the chance of these productions holding the 
boards for any length of time very slim, even when their 
producers are willing to keep them going without profit. 
Contrast the fate of Summer and Smoke, The Iceman 
Cometh, The Climate of Eden, A Clearing in the Woods, 
Orpheus Descending, The Threepenny Opera, The Three 
Sisters on and off Broadway. 


os 


Mr. Clurman first gained prominence in the 1930s as one of the 
founders and managing director of the Group Theatre, for which 
he staged such works as “Golden Boy” and “Awake and Sing!” 
More recently he has directed the Broadway productions of 
“Tiger at the Gates,” “A Touch of the Poet” and “Bus Stop,” 
among others. He is also well known as a critic. 
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Off-Broadway is a boon to new writers whose plays un- 
doubtedly hold little appeal for audiences that pay upward 
of $6.60 for an orchestra seat. End as a Man, The Connec- 
tion are typical. There are also the unusual foreign plays, 
La Ronde, Endgame, A Country Scandal, together with 
“experimental” works like The Balcony and, generally, re- 
vivals of such plays as The Father or An Enemy of the 
People, which are not practicable on Broadway budgets. 
Then too, young actors and new directors who need an out- 
let for their talents find their chance more often off than on 
Broadway. 

The ambition I speak of in the theatre of the thirties 
whether physically on pr off Broadway—was a moral, social, 
artistic ambition. When Stella and Luther Adler, J. Edward 
Bromberg, Morris Carnovsky, Margaret Barker, Franchot 
Tone, Mary Morris, Alexander Kirkland and others joined 
the Group Theatre’s acting company. they were already 
well known. They chose the Group, and in the main were 
loyal to it through thick and thin, because the Group’s 
policy in plays, in acting technique, in organizational set- 
up, in social seriousness. appealed to them as artists and 
citizens. The Group—and most of the other organizations 
I have named—wanted to make the theatre vitally expres- 
sive of the American scene. of the life of the times. They also 
hoped—this was especially the Group’s aim—to develop 
actors as conscious artists, and eventually to produce new 
playwrights. They succeeded in nearly all this; I would go 
so far as to say that Broadway today—or., if you like. the 
“commercial” theatre—is largely composed of actors, direc- 
tors, playwrights and teachers who were trained or strongly 
influenced by the groups of the thirties. 

Let us examine the record briefly. Franchot Tone began 
his career with the New Playwrights. a short-lived organi- 
zation dating from the late twenties. and joined the Group 
Theatre at its inception in 1931. Clifford Odets. after having 
played with the Theatre Guild, joined the Group the same 
year as a small-part actor. Elia Kazan, who was first a stage 
manager and then an actor in the Group, did some of his 
first directing with the Theatre of Action in The Young Go 
First (May, 1935). Michael Gordon (director of the movie 
Pillow Talk) first directed some of the Theatre Union’s pro- 
ductions in 1934, and later became stage manager for the 
Group Theatre. John Garfield began with the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre. proceeded to the Theatre Union, and went on 
to the Group Theatre. Lee Cobb worked with the Theatre 
Collective and the Theatre Union. (I first saw him in a 
one-act play produced under the auspices of the New Thea- 
tre League, a sort of clearinghouse for the smaller “left 
wing” groups, which also published a lively monthly maga- 
zine. ) 


Robert Lewis, whom I encountered through a humble 
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eral Theatre Project (1935-39) produced much important theatre, including this staging of T. S. Eliot's “Murder in the Cathedral.” 
nter, left) The most significant of the enterprising groups undoubtedly was the Group Theatre itsel{, which spanned the entire decade. In 1936 it 
offered “Case of Clyde Griffiths,” Erwin Piscator’s dramatization of “An American Tragedy.” Director Lee Strasberg is at the desk in this rehearsal scene, 


l besi him, Michael Gordon. (center) One of Paula Laurence’s first roles was Helen of Troy in the Federal Theatre version of “Doctor Faustus 


137. (above, right) The Mercury Theatre, the last of the outstanding ventures of the decade, got going in 1937 with Orson Welles’s modernized 


: is Caesar.” One of the principals, shown at center, was George Coulouris. (below) One of the Group’s final achievements was introducing 
works of William Saroyan to the New York stage. In 1939 it produced “My Heart's in the Highlands,” to the general approval of the critics 


gh Saroyan himself expressed reservations. The production gave Robert Lewis his first major directorial assignment. 
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(top) The Theatre Union, a nonprofit company dedicated to the idea of producing plays of social significance on a professional level, and offering them 


at the lowest admission prices in New York, came into being in 1932. It had a five-year life. One of its offerings, during the 1934-35 season, was 
the Austrian work “The Sailors of Cattaro,” by Friedrich Wolf, dealing with mutiny in the Austro-Hungarian navy just before the close of World War I. 
Tom Powers is second from left, with telephone. (below, left) Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre, one of the significant contributions of the 


1920s to the New York stage, expired early in the next decade, but not until it had continued its important work. In 1932, the year before the end came, 
she revived Molnar’s “Liliom,” with herself as Julie and Joseph Schildkraut in the title role. (below, right) The Federal Theatre’s “One Third 


of a Nation” (1938) dramatically employed a tenement fire in its exposé of slum conditions. This was one of the project's “Living Newspaper” 


series, which used topics from the day's headlines and staging techniques similar to Brecht’s “epic” theatre. 





production of Maxwell Anderson’s Gods of the Lightning, 
a play he later directed (1937) on the West Coast for the 
Federal Theatre, joined the Group as an apprentice in 
1931. He played bit parts at first, then became an assistant 
stage manager, and directed his first production—Saroyan’s 
My Heart’s in the Highlands—for the Group in 1939. 
Charles Friedman, who directed Carmen Jones, first worked 
with the Labor Stage, whose production of Pins and Need- 
les was a huge success both then and later on Broadway. 
Albert Dekker acted with both the Theatre Union and the 
Group Theatre. Mordecai Gorelik, neglected on Broadway 
after his outstanding work in the Theatre Guild’s produc- 
tion of John Howard Lawson’s Processional (1925), de- 
signed many of the Group’s productions (Sidney Kingsley’s 
Men in White, for example) , and helped found the Theatre 
Collective. Another frequent Group Theatre designer was 
Boris Aronson. 

i have not yet mentioned—except in passing—the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of the Federal Theatre, which began 
its career on October 1, 1935, only to end it because of 
political pressure on July 1, 1939. Under the direction of 
the doughty Hallie Flanagan, the Federal Theatre Project 
was the first (so far, the only) nationwide government- 
sponsored theatre in the United States. This project, born 
not out of a love or appreciation of the theatre, but as part 
of the Works Progress Administration, which was estab- 
lished to give employment to needy people in socially use- 
ful jobs, made a contribution to our theatre the significance 
of which has to this day not been fully recognized. For the 
Federa! Theatre. often harshly criticized by professional 
show folk and politicians who suspected it of being too use- 
ful to the Roosevelt administration, proved what might be 
accomplished in a creative sense by a government- promoted 
theatre organization in the hands of devoted craftsman. 

“Aren't very many of the Federal Theatre productions 
amateurish?” I was once asked at a lecture I gave at the 
time. My answer then—as it would be today—was “Yes: 
and so are many Broadway productions.” Though most of 
the Federal Theatre personnel came from relief rolls, and 
nine out of ten dollars were spent for wages, the Federal 
Theatre employed ten thousand people, operated theatres 
in forty states, published a nationally distributed theatre 
magazine, conducted a research bureau serving not only 
its own theatres but twenty thousand schools, churches and 
community theatres throughout America, and played to 
audiences totaling millions. 

The project invented the “Living Newspaper.” a cinematic 
and journalistic type of production dealing with such sub- 


jects as agriculture. flood control and housing. One Third 
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of a Nation (designed by Howard Bay) was in every re- 
spect a thrilling show, which attracted large audiences on 
Broadway at something like a dollar top. 

It was in the Federal Theatre that Orson Welles first dis- 
played his lavish talent (with the Negro Macbeth, Doctor 
Faustus, Horse Eats Hat). Later, with the indispensable aid 
of John Houseman, he formed the Mercury Theatre—the 
last of the outstanding ventures of the thirties. The Mer- 
cury’s first production, Julius Caesar (in which Martin 
Gabel, Joseph Cotten, Hiram Sheramn and George Coulour- 
is appeared, along with Welles himself), was an example 
of how gratifying the social enthusiasm of the thirties could 
be when applied to Shakespeare. 

The Federal Theatre produced T. S. Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral, The Swing Mikado, a dramatization of Sin- 
clair Lewis’ It Can’t Happen Here (directed by Vincent 
Sherman, later a successful Hollywood director, whose thea- 
trical “alma mater” was all the organizations of this epoch), 
the first American performance of Bernard Shaw’s On the 
Rocks, and Paul Green’s The Lost Colony. 

Perhaps the most succinct testimony to the swell of fervor 
the project aroused in the country was published in Feder- 
al Theatre Magazine, written by a member of the audience: 
“We're a hundred thousand kids who never saw a play 
before. We're students in colleges, housewives in the Bronx, 
lumberjacks in Oregon, sharecroppers in Georgia ... . 
We're the Caravan Theatre in the parks, Shakespeare on a 
hillside, Gilbert and Sullivan on a lagoon, the circus under 
canvas, Toller on a truck ... . We’re the Living Newspaper; 
we're the Negro theatre. the Yiddish theatre and theatres 
throughout America playing not only in English but in 
French. German, Italian and Spanish; we're the file, we’re 
the record, we’re theatre history.” 

The theatre of the thirties was often referred to as a “left 
theatre,” a “Roosevelt theatre,” a theatre of “creeping so- 
cialism” or worse. The record shows that this was mostly 
eyewash. The theatre then reflected what was going on in 
the world around it. What was going on affected everybody, 
and resulted in many changes that are not only permanent 
but universally approved. The theatre movement of the 
thirties, often verbose, hotheaded, loudmouthed. bumptious 
and possibly “pretentious,” did not produce communism in 
our midst; it produced a creative ferment that is still the 
best part of whatever we have in our present strangulated 
and impractical theatre. 


We should look back to the groups, projects, collectives 


and “unions” of the theatrical thirties, not simply with 
nostalgia, but with thoughts of emulation and renewal. 


end 
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playwrights of the period 


The theatre of the thirties will be remembered for its play- 
wrights not because they produced masterpieces for the 
ages, but because they responded to the challenge of their 
times vigorously and excitingly. They had the defects of 
their virtues, of course, and they left few examples of dis- 
tinguished artistry. But they were faulty and alive instead 
of perfect and dead, or meticulous and tepid. Of late it has 
become increasingly apparent that the past decade needed 
their verve, and could have used their passion for engaging 
themselves to a cause, an ideal, or even a delusion. 

By “playwrights of the thirties” I do not, of course, mean 
everybody who wrote plays during the decade, but only 
those who had the impulse and will to express the age. It is 
advisable, moreover, to divide the playwrights of the period 
into two main groups: those who first arrived in the theatre 
during the thirties (Clifford Odets, Lillian Hellman, Irwin 
Shaw, Victor Wolfson, Sidney Kingsley, William Saroyan 
and others) and those who brought with them a reputation 
achieved in the previous decade. I refer in this latter case 
to such writers as Elmer Rice, John Howard Lawson, S. N. 
Behrman, Philip Barry, Robert E. Sherwood, Paul Green 
and Maxwell Anderson. To those two groups I would add 
a third, consisting of very young playwrights (Arthur 
Miller and Tennessee Williams are the most distinguished 
of them) whose work first arrived on the professional stage 
in the nineteen-forties, but whose youth and early writings 
were formed in the decade of the depression. 

The first group was, on the whole, the most militant in urg- 
ing a social conscience upon the theatre, and in proclaiming 
social protest. The second was, with a few exceptions, more 
conservative. But it is to be further observed that Lawson, 
Rice, Green and others entered the turbulent decade with a 
record of radical or liberal militancy acquired during the 
previous decade. And others, notably Behrman and Sher- 
wood, whose specialty had been the fabled sophistication of 
the twenties, saw the handwriting on the wall as the social 
crisis deepened. The transformation of the twenties into the 
thirties was not really complete in the theatre until Sher- 
wood, the barometer playwright of the older generation, 
produced /diot’s Delight and Abe Lincoln in Illinois. In so 
brief a review as this, I cannot take space for more detailed 
conclusions than the following: The younger generation 
suspected the older of evasions and sublimations of “social 
reality”—and with good reason. But even Maxwell Ander- 
son, who aspired to the empyrean of poetic tragedy, re- 
flected the tensions of his time, as in the political satire of 
Both Your Houses. or refracted them, as in the oblique 
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dramaturgy of Winterset and High Tor. Conversely the 
older generation suspected the younger of an addiction to 
oversimplification and propaganda—and with good reason. 
But the callow purveyors of leftist ideology were not in- 
variably talentless; at times, poignant realizations of char- 
acter and feeling were evident. And in a number of plays, 
most notably in Odets’ Awake and Sing!, it was possible to 
remove the dramatic grain from the sociological husk. 

We may conclude that the characteristic playwriting of 
the decade was not the exclusive contribution of any single 
group. The younger generation tended to pre-empt “social 
drama,” which it made synonymous with Truth, Sincerity. 
Wisdom, Knowledge and, it would seem, Holiness itself. 
And the older generation sometimes showed a disposition 
to cede “social drama” to the younger—or, more specifi- 
cally, to the young rebels associated with the Grdup Thea- 
tre, the American Repertory troupe, the Theatre Union, 
and the New Theatre League. But the lengthening perspec- 
tive of history brings the two playwriting generations of 
the thirties closer to each other. They were jointly responsi- 
ble for what was good and bad in the dramatic art of the 
times—for its passionateness and sentimentality. its genuine 
feeling for common humanity and its Kitsch or banality, its 
moral vigor and its didactic crudity. 

In fine, the playwriting of the thirties was not a cult but 
simply playwriting leavened by the authors’ engagement to 
life in the midst of economic and political crisis. Both the 
leftist avant-garde and the political center were, in fact. 
doggedly optimistic. Even at the worst. the sense of disaster 
was apt to be qualified by some stubborn confidence in the 
human spirit. 

Various other misconceptions need to be corrected, one of 
the most prevalent being the view that the period was inimi- 
cal to humor and light entertainment. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. even if zealots of “social drama” 
seemed to think that humor betrayed the high cause of so- 
cial justice while their opponents seemed to imply that seri- 
ousness undermined the American way of life. George Kauf- 
man and his collaborators assimilated the economic strug- 
gle quite successfully in their comedies of the depression. 
Stage Door and You Can’t Take It with You, as did Arthur 
Kober in Having Wonderful Time, and Saroyan in M) 
Heart’s in the Highlands and The Time of Your Life. And 
political tension was also successfully translated into come- 
dy by Maxwell Anderson in Both Your Houses and High 
Tor, by James Thurber and Elliott Nugent in The Male 
Animal, and Behrman in Biography and End of Summer. 
Even the more or less embattled playwrights of the new 
generation were not at all monopolized by solemnity; there 
was a distinct comic strain in the work of Odets, Hellman. 
Robert Ardrey, Marc Blitzstein, and others. Nor did social 
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work “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” which won the Pultizer prize and launched the newly organized Playwrights’ Company. 
for the stage during the thirties, including “Bury the Dead,” which was written for a New Theatre League competition, and which first 
” 1939, was another of his contributions. (top right) “Idiot's Delight,’ Sherwood’s Pulitzer winner of 


Raymond Massey had one of the finest roles of his forty-year career during the 1938-39 season, that of Lincoln in Robert E. Sherwood's biographical 
(center) Irwin Shaw turned 


out four works 


brought him recognition in 1936. “The Gentle People, 
the 1935-36 season, is set in an Italian winter resort over which hangs the threat of war. Alfred Lunt gave a well-remembered performance as Harry 


Van, the American vaudevillian who has been touring the Balkans with six dancing blondes. ( below, right) For many, Clifford Odets is the playwright 
ly identified with the decade. He was a product of the Group Theatre, which he served first as an actor, and for which he wrote “Awake and 


“Waiting for Lefty,” “Colden Boy,” “Till the Day I Die,” “Paradise Lost” and “Rocket to the Moon.” 
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(top) The formation of the Playwrights’ Company, and its successful entry into the ranks of producers, was called “the most important single event of the 


month (October), if not of the year” by this magazine twenty-two years ago. It was founded by five leading dramatists to present their own works. 
Among the original members were these four. From left: Maxwell Anderson, S. N. Behrman, Robert E. Sherwood, Elmer Rice. Sidney Howard was 
the fifth. (belou 


“Dead End,” a drama of slum life, arrived in 1935, two years after the same author's “Men in White.” It helped to establish Sidney 
f 


Kingsley’s position as one of the decade’s leading playwrights. It also was important in the careers of four of its young cast members, who repeated 


their roles in the film version and found steady employment in Hollywood. David Gercey is at top in photo; below, from left: Billy Halop, Leo Gorcey, 
Bobby Jordan 


right) A colorful young man from out of the West enlivened the last year of the decade considerably. William Saroyan was given 


his first production by the Group: “My Heart's in the Highlands” ; also in 1939 came his “The Time of Your Life 
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tension prevent authors from contriving varied entertain- 
ment without social or political animus. No other conclu- 
sion may be drawn from the records of the period, which in- 
clude The Women, Life with Father and The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, than that the vigor of the thirties sustained 
a frolic as well as a political commitment. 

Neither the new puritanism of the “left” nor a residual puri- 
tanism of the “right” from previous decades could smother 
the natural exuberance of American playwriting. And since 
the period was also enlivened by vivid folk romance of the 
order of Porgy and Bess or The Green Pastures, and by 
fantasies of the caliber of Father Malachy’s Miracle, Lady 
in the Dark and On Borrowed Time, as well as by impas- 
sioned dramas of social conscience, we cannot but agree 
with John Mason Brown’s description of this depression 
period of our theatre as “these full lean years.” 

How full these lean years actually were becomes evident 
when we go into the question of dramatic form and style. 
We must disabuse ourselves of the notion that the charac- 
teristic plays of the period were standardized works of so- 
ciological realism. A period that boasts of such plays as 
Our Town, The Green Pastures and Porgy and Bess was 
by no means tethered to realism. But there is a great deal 
more to be put into the record, without reading into it an 
inventory of folk plays, quasi-operatic works, romantic 
dramas and fantasies. 

We may readily grant that most plays suffered from the 
prosy and unimaginative realism that has afflicted most 
American plays regardless of period. But at its best the 
distinctive realism of the thirties was something else. We 
must distinguish it from merely descriptive realism because 
it brought factual detail into focus by means of some per- 
spective of thought and feeling. We must distinguish the 
playwrights’ realism rom naturalism because they did not 
carry objectivity to the point of neutralism, or determinism 
to the point of fatalism. But we must also distinguish their 
type of social drama from the ordinary “problem play” be- 
cause they did not offer specific solutions to specific prob- 
lems so much as they challenged an entire way of life. 

If anything, their plays tended to be revolutionary in spirit 
rather than ploddingly reformatory, and their realism was 
characterized by intensity and explosiveness. But if they 
tended to filter reality through a more or less common 
ideology, they also filtered it through a personal tempera- 
ment. The pathos and fury in the plays of Odets, and the 
sympathy and scorn in those of Lillian Hellman were any- 
thing but impersonal qualities born of ideology or intro- 
duced into the work by ideological suasion. 

The characteristic social dramas of the decade brought 
much resolve and not a little bravura into theatre. It is not 
surprising therefore that poetry should have been stirred 
and imagination fired by the dramatic afflatus of the period. 
The colloquial eloquence of Odets and others, the verse 
dialogue of Maxwell Anderson in such plays as Winterset 
and High Tor, and the fine atmospheric writing of Paul 
Green. which became charged with lambent irony in Johnny 
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Johnson and Hymn to the Rising Sun, were intrinsic to their 
authors rather than accidential embellishments. The able 
playwrights of the thirties were rarely caught in the net of 
Freudian subjectivity, and only Maxwell Anderson among 
them made a direct effort to elevate the tone of the drama. 
But they sought maximum expressiveness for their protest, 
conviction and compassion. And to expressive language 
they added an energetic search for expressive form. 
It is a major paradox of the full lean years that social real- 
ism should have led playwrights to abandon or modify real- 
istic play structure, but the search for forceful dramaturgy 
had precisely that result. Imaginative dramaturgy appeared 
variously during the period. Thus Odets combined realistic 
vignettes with over-all expressionist technique in VW aiting 
for Lefty. The union delegates who favored a strike of the 
taxicab drivers in that play moved into a circle of light with 
other characters to enact a scene from the past that illus- 
trated social evil and the need .to combat it. In addition, 
Odets used the “Epic theatre” technique of demonstrating 
an idea to the audience; he involved it in the dramatic ac- 
tion, and violated the fourth-wall convention of consistent 
realism. Irwin Shaw followed suit in his antiwar fantasy 
Bury the Dead. Expressionistic pace and eeriness charac- 
terized scenes in which dead soldiers refused to be buried. 
despite the commands and entreaties of their officers, and 
demanded a chance to really live their lives before con- 
senting to die. 
Motion-picture montage was used to strong effect in the 
short harangue Newsboy, and Marc Blitzstein borrowed the 
techniques of the minstrel show and the revue to produce 
his satirical music-drama protest The Cradle Will Rock. In 
Johnny Johnson, Paul Green made memorable use of Cen- 
tral European “Epic treatre” satire in the manner of The 
Good Soldier Schweik while tracing the descent of his 
World War I hero from Wilsonian idealism. Associates of 
the Federal Theatre headed by Hallie Flanagan Davis cre- 
ated the most original dramatic style ever developed in 
America. They produced the “Living Newspapers” Power 
and One Third of a Nation between 1937 and 1938 by com- 
pounding film and lecture technique, minstrel show. revue 
and other dramatic elements into documentary drama in 
support of the New Deal. It is not too much to say. then, 
that, contrary to what one might have expected, there was 
almost as much aesthetic experimentation as social aware- 
ness in the theatre of the thirties. 
I would conclude by pointing to a final paradox. For a peri- 
od full of collectivist idealism, the thirties were curious- 
ly rich in individuality—very much richer than the fifties. 
when socialistic idealism had virtually vanished from our 
theatre. The “social” dramatists who seemed to share so 
much anticapitalist animus and pro-socialist faith were dis- 
tinct individuals. Their artistry, good and bad, was their 
own, even if their “ideas” were not. The singularity of the 
young Odets, poignant, and gauche, was often remarked. 
The young Sidney Kingsley was by way of contrast meticu- 
[continued on page 70) 
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musicais,too, were memorable 


In respect to musical comedy, there is a school of thought 
that maintains life began at °43, the year Oklahoma! was 
born. Without intending any reflection on that fine show, I 
would like to ask: In what way is it superior to the Porgy 
and Bess of 1935, or even the Show Boat of 1927? Has it a 
better score? Is its artistry greater? Are its musical num- 
bers more firmly integrated with the story? Are its charac- 
ters more vivid, better drawn? 


It does have one definite superiority—it ran longer. In fact, 
the musical hits of the forties and fifties almost invariably 
outran those of the twenties and thirties, which could mean 
that a larger audience bas been drawn to musical comedy. 
There undoubtedly is a measure of truth in such an infer- 


ence. But I fancy the real answer is the air-conditioned 
theatre. 


Before the big movie houses set the pattern for cool summer 
theatregoing. a layoff during the torrid months was almost 
inevitable. The Follies and the Scandals braved the heat, 
and the tired businessman responded. But the book shows 
were not so fortunate; when the mercury hit ninety, what a 
musical needed was girls, not a plot. For a straight play. 
the summer layoff created no special problem. In the case 
of a musical, it was another matter. There was no way to 
hold a big show together, with its cast of specialists, nor 
did the reopened show fare too well in competition with the 
newcomers of the fall. There was an air of the “warmed 
over” about it; if you hadn’t seen it before, you were apt to 
feel you were behind the times, that you might do better by 
taking in one of the new shows. and be an up-to-date theatre- 
goer 

In the thirties. air conditioning was not standard equipment 
in the musical theatre, by any means, and runs were shorter. 
But there was talent. Rodgers and Hart turned out some 
memorable shows: On Your Toes, Babes in Arms, I'd 
Rather Be Right (with George Kaufman and Moss Hart). 
I Married an Angel (their own long-run champion of the 
decade, with 338 performances) and The Boys from Syra- 
cuse. Good as their contribution was—and all of those-musi- 
cals came within a three-year span: 1936-38—I think the 
palm should go to George Gershwin. In the thirties he wrote 
the scores of Girl Crazy (1930). Of Thee I Sing (1931). the 
first musical to win the Pulitzer prize. and Porgy and Bess 
Gershwin’s remarkable range is illustrated by those three 
achievements. Among so-called light scores. I doubt that 
Girl Crazy has yet been beaten: in the field of near opera. 
Porgy and Bess is outstanding; the satire in Of Thee I Sing 


extends from lvries to music, the recitatives being an amus- 


Wr. Bolton's distinguished record as a librettist includes partici 
pation in such all-time hits as “Girl Crazy,” “Anything Goes.” 


“Rosalie” and “Rio Rita.” 
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ing burlesque of grand opera (in such numbers as “I’m 
About to Be a Mother” and “Wintergreen for President,” 
the music is as much a source of laughter as the words). 
Kern in the twenties, Gershwin in the thirties, Rodgers in 
the forties—that’s the way I would assign the laurel wreaths. 
There was a certain amount of overlapping in every case. 
In the thirties Kern wrote two outstanding numbers, “All 
the Things You Are” (from Very Warm for May, 1939) and 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” (Roberta, 1933), but the scores 
as such were no match for Show Boat, or even for the in- 
fectious gaiety of the Princess Theatre shows of 1915-18. 
Dick Rodgers’ career already outdistances that of either 
Kern or Gershwin, and will, we trust, extend well into the 
future. He wrote some notable shows in the thirties but he 
certainly got his second wind in 1943. 

Gershwin’s Girl Crazy, presented at the Alvin Theatre ex- 
actly one year after the historic Wall Street crash, intro- 
duced Ethel Merman to the New York stage; it also brought 
forward another newcomer, Ginger Rogers. With the excep- 
tion of Porgy and Bess, this was Gershwin’s top score. “I 
Got Rhythm,” “But Not for Me,” “Embraceable You,” 
“Sam and Delilah.” “Bidin’ My Time” and other brilliant 
songs carried the show along (there were two companies 
playing it) despite the dismal surroundings of bread lines 
and street-corner apple sellers. Of Thee I Sing, like Girl 
Crazy, had the services of two companies performing simul- 
taneously. and ran for 441 performances in New York. After 
a not-so-happy sequel, Let "Em Eat Cake, came Porgy and 
Bess, a folk opera that. despite its high quality, still con- 
tains humor and gaiety beautifully interwoven with the es- 
sentially tragic story. 

In general there was a greater emphasis on comedy in the 
musicals of the thirties than there is in those of today. There 
were also more theatres than there are in 1960, but the num- 
ber of houses in use was beginning to decline sharply. In 
1928, for example, there were more than a dozen successful 
musicals on Broadway. including Whoopee (with Eddie 
Cantor), Rosalie: (with Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue). 
The Three Musketeers (with Dennis King), The New 
Moon, Animal Crackers (the Marx Brothers), Rain or 
Shine (with Joe Cook). Blackbirds of 1928 (with Bill Rob- 
inson and Adelaide Hall). an edition of the Vanities (with 
W.C. Fields) and Three Cheers (Will Rogers and Dorothy 
Stone). In 1933 there were less than half that number: 
Roberta, Strike Me Pink, As Thousands Cheer (with Mari- 
lyn Miller. Helen Broderick. Clifton Webb and Ethel Wa- 
ters), Murder at the Vanities and Champagne Sec (Die 
Fledermaus in English. whose cast included Peggy Wood 
and Kitty Carlisle). A year later the list showed an edition 
of the Ziegfeld Follies with Fanny Brice and Willie How- 
ard; The Great Waltz; an intimate revue, New Faces, 
whose youthful company included Leonard Sillman, Imo- 
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Gaieties,” a Theatre Guild project of the mid-twenties, continued through 1930, and provided an outlet for the talent of many 
Richard Rodgers. Imogene Coca, at extreme left in this chorus line-up, was in the revue’s final edition. (center, left) The “Little Shows” 


another successful series, dating from the twenties, that carried on the tradition of the intimate revue. Beatrice Lillie and the Noel Coward 


d Dogs and Englishmen” provided a high point of the third edition in 1931. top, right) The same year brought one of the all-time greats 


Thee | Sing,” the first musical to win a Pulitzer prize. It helped to establish the tradition of political satire that distinguished much of the 
theatre of the decade. The pair standing at center foreground are Lois Moran and William Gaxton. Gaxton played the presidential nominee whose 


principal campaign issue was love. (below) In 1937 the New Deal received a going over in “I'd Rather Be Right.” George M. Cohan, at microphone, as 


a President patterned after Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the Supreme Court justices figured in a very funny number 
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arieties in the thirties, but to study the output of the period is to realize how much more prominent the revue was, as a 
1936), for example, paired Bert Lahr and Bea Lillie. “Song of the Woodman,” from that revue, 
also from 1936, is a milestone because of its stress on ballet 


“Slaughter on 


The re were musi als of ail 
luring those years. “The Show Is On” 


form. du 
asting nu mbers of Lahr’s repe rtoire. ( center. leit 


top) 
provide d one of the “tin Your T o¢ - 
Tamara Geva and Ray Bolger had the main roles of the Russian ballerina and vaudevi hoofer, and it was they who danced the galvani« 
; { show that invariably is spoken of with reverence is “The Band Wagon,” the 1931 revue in which Fred and Adele 


Tenth {venue beiou lett) 
: , ; , 
together as a team for the last time. It was an enduring work in many respects, including the fact that it advanced the art of staging 
Porgy and Bess” in 1935 is the top accomplishment of the Broadway musical 


Astaire appeared 
Vany would hold that the Theatre Guild production of 
opera 


Todd Duncan (center foreground) was the original Porgy of this much-traveled { 


musicals right 
theatre of any decade. 
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gene Coca and Henry Fonda; Anything Goes, which had 
Merman, Victor Moore and William Gaxton; Life Begins at 
8:40, with Bert Lahr, Ray Bolger, Luella Gear, Frances 
Williams and Brian Donlevy; Revenge with Music, with 
Charles Winninger and Libby Holman; and Thumbs Up, 
with Clark and McCullough, Ray Dooley and Eddie Dow- 
ling. 

One sad and significant fact in the loss of houses for legiti- 
mate productions was that the trend worked a particular 
hardship on the musical stage. The great street of theatres, 
42nd, between Seventh and Eighth Avenues, became a 
street of cheap movie houses and honky-tonks. One of its 
landmarks was the New Amsterdam, for many years the 
home of the Follies but a motion-picture house since 1937. 
The one really memorable musical of 1934 was Anything 
Goes. Cole Porter brought to it the best score of his career: 
“You're the Top,” “I Get a Kick Out of You,” “Blow, 
Gabriel, Blow,” the title song and a chantey, “There'll Al- 
ways Be a Lady Fair,” that was my special delight. 
Thinking back to the writing of Anything Goes moves me 
to digress. I was living in West Sussex; Plum Wodehouse, 
my collaborator, had established his home in Le Touquet, 
whilst Cole was spending the spring in Paris. Howard Lind- 
say, engaged to stage the play and share in our discussions, 
was dividing his time between our various abodes. The 
meeting place for the scattered collaborators was Le Tou- 
quet, but since the Wodehouses’ charming villa provided 
everything except a piano, we had to conduct our meetings 
in a room at the casino. There the clicking of chips and the 
croupiers’ calls competed with Cole’s piano, bringing to our 
delighted ears the afore-mentioned songs. 

Not only our ears. Once, I recall, the door was pushed open 
by a visitor, a young American socialite, whose name I will 
omit since it is today a well-known one. The intruder was 
pleasantly intoxicated and, in his befuddled state, he con- 
cluded that Cole was a hired entertainer. 

“Don’t play that stuff,” he said. “Play something good. 
Do you know ‘I Wonder Where My Baby Is Tonight’?” 
Cele did know “I Wonder Where My Baby Is Tonight.” and 
he performed it without a word of protest. Our visitor began 
to cry. Plum asked him what was wrong. 

“That song hits me right here,” he said, thumping the re- 
zion of his heart. “I’m wondering where my baby is tonight. 
Just got a divorce, but I still have a yen.” 

We made sympathetic noises, and he left us. Cole performed 
“You're the Top.” Plum and I were enthusiastic; we de- 
manded a repeat. As he sang it the intruder came weaving 
back through the door. 

“Forget that stuff, fella,” he said. “Do you know ‘Church 
Round the Corner’?” 

Cole immediately began to play the famous Kern-Wode- 
house number from Sally. Once more the tears welled in 
our visitor’s eyes. “That’s where we were married,” he con- 
fided, and he sang a bit of the song in a husky tenor before 
his voice choked. He could go no further. 

“What a beautiful song.” he quavered. 
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“The man who wrote it is standing in front of you,” Cole 
told him, pointing to Plum. 
“Don’t kid, fellas,” said the ex-bridegroom. “I’m in no 
shape for comedy.” He made a stumbling exit, and once 
more we got back to work. As Cole went into “Blow, Gabriel, 
Blow” the stricken lover returned. 
“Do you know a number called ‘The Horse with the Laven- 
der Eyes’?” he inquired. 
Believe it or not, Cole did know “The Horse with the Laven- 
der Eyes.” He played it, but I was getting a bit fed up. 
“What has ‘The Horse with the Lavender Eyes’ got to do 
with it?” I demanded. 
“Tt drove us from the Plaza down to the church,” the young 
man rejoined brokenly. “Dawn said the horse had lavender 
eyes, so we sang the song all the way down the avenue. 
Dawn O’Day—that was her stage name,” he said. “Pretty, 
isn’t it?” 
He rose and laid a small column of hundred-franc chips on 
top of the piano. 
“What's that for?” Plum asked. 
“For him,” he said, indicating Cole. “He plays O.K. but he 
picks out rotten numbers.” 
Anything Goes ran for 420 Broadway performances. Cole’s 
next show, Leave It to Me (1938), was a pasquinade deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union, a subject he tackled again, 
seventeen years later, in Silk Stockings. Leave It to Me is 
chiefly memorable as the show that introduced Mary Mar- 
tin and “My Heart Belongs to Daddy.” And the chorus in- 
cluded two young men named Van Johnson and Gene Kelly. 
Kelly’s presence in a chorus illustrates a point in regard to 
the dancing ensemble of the thirties. The dominant chore- 
ographer was Bob Alton; it was he who staged the numbers 
of Leave It to Me and Anything Goes, both of which were 
rightly famed for their work in that department. Alton had 
devised the idea of making up a chorus line of solo dancers 
who had not yet achieved solo rank. In that way he was 
able to bring individual artists forward to compete in suc- 
cession, much in the manner of a challenge dance. 
Naturally such highly trained specialists could not be ex- 
pected to be vocalists as well, so another troupe of special- 
ists, trained singers, were engaged, the two groups taking 
the place of the largely untrained dancers-singers of the 
twenties. Part harmony and special choral effects came into 
use, as a result, and such a division of the chorus was main- 
tained through the years, though the present-day chorus 
members must have talent in more directions than ever be- 
fore. Another requisite of pre-Alton days suffered to some 
degree when the new order arose in the thirties; not all the 
trained vocalists were beauties. I remember Channing Pol- 
lock’s somewhat acid comment: “The moment I looked at 
the chorus, I knew they could sing.” 
The only notable change that has occurred since the thirties 
involves the use of ballet and trained ballet dancers. It be- 
gan with the Rodgers and Hammerstein musicals, and 
reached its apogee in West Side Story. 

[continued on page 70} 
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act one 


The scene: A late afternoon in May. 
The living room of Mrs. Bertha 
Jacoby’s apartment in Brooklyn. The 
furnishings are the cherished 
remnants of a large apartment com- 
pressed into a small one. At stage left 
is a sofa covered ina blue print. Below 
it is a coffee table, and to the right of 
that, a small hassock. Far left is a 
small table. Up left is a sideboard. 
Stage right is a dining table and three 


Mrs. Rubin—Bertha? 

Mrs. Jacoby | Offstage |\——Essie? I'll 
be right there. [Mrs. Rubin takes a 
piece of candy from a dish on the 
table Help yourself to some candy. 
Mrs. Rubin [ Biting into candy |\— 
Uhh—maple walnut. [She swallows 
with a grimace as Mrs. Jacoby comes 
in from the kitchen. Mrs. Jacoby is 
in her late fifties, well held-together, 
with a clean face that has known 
many woes but remains cheerful. She 
is wearing a good black dress and a 
print apron 


Mrs. Jacoby 
on the right, Essie. Nuts—and you 


~Be careful of the ones 


hate them. 
Vrs. Rubin 
here’s the ice bucket you wanted. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Thanks. I don’t know 
what’s with my Frigidaire [ Noticing 
the bucket] Stunning! 

Mrs. Rubin——My son gave it to me 
for Christmas. From B. Altman. 
Vrs. Jacoby——It’s a very practical 
present. I'll empty it and give it back. 
Mrs. Rubin——No, no. Lend it. It'll 
make an impression. 

Mrs. Jacoby——On my daughter and 
son-in-law I need to make an 


I already got stuck. So 


impression ? 
Vrs. Rubin——Mind if I sit down and 
have a Parliament? [ She takes one 
from her purse and lights it] 

Mrs. Jacoby 


change your brand. 


Essie, every day you 


Mrs. Rubin——I've been experi- 
menting with filter tips. 

Mrs. Jacoby—The best filter tip is— 
don’t smoke. 
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chairs. Up right is a breakfront on 
which are framed photographs of Sam 
and David Jacoby, flanked by a vase 
of flowers and a small American flag. 
A window, covered by lace curtains, 
is stage right. A door from the apart- 
ment into the building hallway is up 
center. Straight chairs are on either 
side of it. Up left is a swinging door 
leading into the kitchen and down left 
is the door to the bedroom. Many pic- 


Mrs. Rubin 


my back. 


I got the monkey on 


Mrs. Jacoby——So what is it you want 
to tell me, Essie? Essie, so what do 
you want to tell me? 

Mrs. Rubin—Nothing. 

Mrs. Jacoby 
permanent on your head and Fifth 


Avenue Red on your nails—nothing is 


-With a new home 


cooking? So? 
Mrs. Rubin- 


this cousin in from Cleveland. We’re 


—So, the Bernsteins have 


all going to have dinner at Long- 
champs, then take in a show. 
Mrs. Jacoby 
him? 


Mrs. Rubin——No, but the Bernsteins 


-You’ve already met 


rave. He’s retired from the real estate 
business—a widower with a nice 
couple a dollars and he’s got four sons 
—all married. 

Mrs. Jacoby—He’s healthy? 

Mrs. Rubin——Like a horse! Except 
for a small heart condition and he 
can’t eat cholesterol. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Essie, you'|l have your 
hands full with a diet. 

Mrs. Rubin—I got to catch him first. 
I’m going to wear my blue fox stole 
and that dress I got down at your 
place. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I wish you'd taken 
another selection. That number is for 
a figure like— 

Mrs. Rubin—Listen, I may not be 
Marilyn Monroe, but I don’t happen 
to go for matronly clothes like some 
people. 
Mrs. Jacoby 
chicken. [The door buzzer sounds] 


-Essie, I’m not a spring 


tures are hung on the walls, including 
those of Mrs. Jacoby’s parents in 
large, old-fashioned oval frames over 
the breakfront. 

At rise: The stage is empty. In the 
kitchen Bertha Jacoby is singing as 
she prepares dinner amid the rattle of 
pots and pans. Mrs. Essie Rubin 
enters, carrying an ice bucket and her 
purse. She is sixtyish and wears a 
youthful black dress with blue trim. 


scene 1; Mrs. Jacoby’s apartment in Brooklyn, a late afternoon in May 


Mrs. Rubin—You may be willing to 
give up the sponge, but I’m not! 

Mrs. Jacoby | Hurrying to door |\—— 
So good luck, darling. [She opens the 
door to admit her daughter, Alice, a 
very pretty girl in her middle 
twenties, dressed in a smart suit. 
Behind her is her husband, Jerome 
Black, who is in his middle thirties, 
intense, handsome, and self-possessed. 
He is wearing Ivy League clothes and 
carries a traveling bag and an attaché 
case, which he puts down as he enters] 
Hello, Alice! 

Alice—Hello, Mama! 

Mrs. Jacoby—Jerry! 

Jerry—Hello, Mama! How are you? 
Alice——Mama, let me look at you. 
My goodness, you look young as ever. 
What’s your secret? 

Mrs. Jacoby——The same—hot water 
with lemon. You look a little tired, 
Alice. 

Alice—I won't after I’ve had a bath. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Let me fill my eyes 
with you, Jerry! 

Jerry Beginning tomorrow, I’m 
going on a diet of hot water and 
lemon. 

Alice—Hello, Mrs. Rubin. Jerry, 
you know Mrs. Rubin. 
Jerry—Certainly. Nice to see you 
again. [They shake hands | 

Mrs. Rubin——Likewise. 

Mrs. Jacoby——How was your trip 
from Washington? 

Jerry——We ran into a headwind. 
Kind of bumpy. [He picks up the 
bags and crosses to the bedroom door] 
Mrs. Jacoby——Y ou flew? 
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Alice-—Y es, Mama. But we didn’t 
tell you. 

Mrs. Jacoby—I'm glad I didn’t 
know. How’s your folks, Jerry? 
Jerry——Booming. We're taking you 
to dinner there tomorrow night. 

Mrs. Jacoby——We'll see. Take a 
drink, darling. And take some ice 
from Essie’s beautiful ice bucket she 
lent me. 

Alice—It’s nice to have such 
thoughtful neighbors. 

Mrs. Rubin——Maybe she wouldn't 
have for long. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Essie’s thinking of 
moving out of Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Rubin—To Manhattan. An 
apartment hotel. Costs a little more, 
but my son says it’s worth it to get into 
a decent neighborhood again. 
Alice——What’s wrong with this one? 
Mrs. Rubin—Take a walk around 
Nostrand Avenue and you'll see. That 
element is moving in. The place is full 
of them. 

Jerry {Quietly |——What element, 
Mrs. Rubin? 

Mrs. Rubin—You know what I have 


_ reference to. Colored. Also Puerto 


Ricans. 

Jerry—Really? I seem to remember 
that in this very neighborhood, years 
ago, they didn’t allow Jews. 

Mrs. Rubin——What has one got to do 
with the other? 
Jerry—Everything. Mrs. Rubin, the 
only way you can stop prejudice is to 
stop it in yourself. 

Mrs. Rubin—Honestly, it’s not a 
question of prejudice. I just don’t like 
to live with them. 

[ Alice represses a smile] 
Jerry—tThat’s the point. You see 
Mrs. Rubin—you don’t like to— 
Mrs. Jacoby (Interrupting |\——Why 
don’t you take the bags in the bed- 
room, Jerry. | emptied out half a 
closet and the two top drawers in the 
dresser. 

Jerry——All right, Mama. I’m going 
to get a quick shave. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Then we'll eat. 


Jerry—lt was nice talking to you, 
Mrs. Rubin. [ He exits] 

Mrs. Rubin—Likewise. Your hus- 
band is certainly very argumentative. 
Alice——On that subject—yes, indeed. 
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And so am 1. 

Mrs. Jacoby [To Alice |——Darling, 
you want something to eat or drink? 
Alice—lf you’ve got some, I’m dying 
for a glass of black-cherry soda. 
Mrs. Jacoby { Laughing |——Don’t die. 
I got. And you, Essie? 

Mrs. Rubin—Is it diatonic? 

Mrs. Jacoby——lIf you want diatonic, 
drink water. Diatonic! [She goes into 
kitchen | 

Mrs. Rubin—Oh, it certainly does 
your mother good seeing you again. 
My son and daughter-in-law are in 
Las Vegas. 

Alice—Really? I’ve never been. 
Mrs. Rubin—-Oh, I'm surprised. So 
—you going somewhere again? Like 
Costa Rica or some other place south 
of the border down Mexico way? 
Alice—lf that’s where our tour of 
duty takes us. 

Mrs. Rubin——Y our mother would 
like it better if you stayed here, be- 
lieve me. Any chance Jerry could get 
a job in this country? 

Alice——When you're with the foreign 
service, Mrs. Rubin, you take orders 
like everyone else. 

Mrs. Jacoby (Entering and going to 
Alice with a glass of soda|——You 
want, Essie? I have plenty. 

Mrs. Rubin—No, thanks. I’m saving 
up my appetite for a martini. I really 
got to get on my bicycle. [To Alice] 
Oh, please thank your husband for a 
very stimulating conversation. Good- 
bye. 

Alice——Good-bye. 

[Mrs. Rubin goes out] 

Mrs. Jacoby—So Essie isn’t here. 
Now we can talk. You got something 
to tell me? Alice. 

Alice——Y es, Mama, but I want Jerry 
to be here with me when I do. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Maybe Jerry doesn’t 
have to be here? Maybe your mama’s 
a fortune teller? [Looking at Alice’s 
figure| January? December? I’m 
going to be a grandmother, Alice, 
yes? 

Alice {Laughing |——No, Mama. 
Mrs. Jacoby { Disappointed |——Did 
you go to see the doctor? 
Alice——Y es, Mama. It’s all right. 
Mrs. Jacoby——You don’t need an 
operation? 


Alice—No. He gave me a series of 
exercises. 

Mrs. Jacoby—FExercises? That’s the 
new way?! 

Alice—And lots of pills. 

Mrs. Jacoby [Turns and takes 
candles from sideboard |—What you 
need is lots of rest. 

Alice——Y ou should talk! Mama, 
you're the one who should take it 
easy. Why did you take that job? 
Mrs. Jacoby——A part-time job. A 
couple days a week. 
Alice—Part-time or full-time, you 
still have to travel on the subway in 
the rush hour and stand on your feet 
all day. You know I worry about you. 
Mrs. Jacoby [Placing plates on the 
table |——You don’t have to, darling. 
What—you think I'm selling dresses 
in a bargain basement someplace? 
It’s a lovely shop with fluorescent 
lights and air conditioning. I even 
get a coffee break. 

[She turns to get silver from the 
breakfront] 

Alice—I still don’t like it. 

Mrs. Jacoby—1 like to keep busy. 
And besides, it takes a little financial 
burden off you and that makes me feel 
good. 

Alice——Mania, never say that. If I 
worked all my life, I could never— 
Mrs. Jacoby [Placing the silver on 
the table |——Sha-a-a. Alice, you don’t 
mind if I ask you something? Do you 
know what was last Thursday? 
Alice—yYes, Mama. It was David’s 
Jahrtzeit. I didn’t forget. 

Mrs. Jacoby [Taking three glasses 
from the breakfront and placing them 
on the table |——Sixteen years he’s 
gone. Remember the day he was 
drafted, and we took him to the sub- 
way station? [Pulling herself 
together] You know what I forgot! 
The napkins. For supper I made just 
what Jerry likes—a pot roast—not 
greasy—I know how he doesn’t like 
greasy—potato kugel, peas and 
carrots [She takes napkins from the 
small table and goes back to the 
dining room] And, with my economy 
lemon icebox cake, I’m giving Jerry 
cream with his coffee! 
Alice—Cream? After meat, Mama? 
Mrs. Jacoby—I've been watching 
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television commercials and I got to 
live modern! 

[She places the napkins | 
Alice——Jerry doesn’t really mind. 
Mrs. Jacoby——I know Jerry likes 
cream in his coffee. His family never 
kept kosher. Sometimes I wonder why 
I keep it up. But I think I know the 
answer. Remember Papa’s joke? 
“I’m glad I don’t like spinach because 
if I liked it I'd eat it and I hate it.” 
Well, that’s me. Sit. [ Alice laughs] 
So tell me Jerry’s news already. 
Alice——All I can tell you is that 
Jerry’s got a big promotion. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Leave it to Jerry. Like 
Papa always said, “He'll be an am- 
bassador someday.” By Papa, he was 
already an ambassador. I can just see 
Papa with his pinochle friends, 
saying, “My son the ambassador is 
now in France.” Your Papa was some 
liar when it came to Jerry. Poor Papa. 
[ Alice moves to sit beside her on the 
sofa. They touch foreheads for a 
brief, tender second, then Mrs. 
Jacoby pats Alice’s cheek | So—you 
know what you need? Go wash your 
face and comb your hair and put on 

a little more lipstick. I like that color. 
What is it? 

Alice——Revlon’s Persian Melon. I'll 
give it to you. 

Mrs. Jacoby——No, for me I like better 
Bachelor’s Carnation. 

Alice——What are you going to wear 
tomorrow night to Jerry’s folks’? 

Mrs. Jacoby—Look how I forgot! I 
have a very important Sisterhood 
meeting. It’s the committee on means 
and ways and I’m chairlady. 
Alice——Well, I'm afraid somebody 
else will have to bang the gavel. I 
want you to come with us. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Listen—Jerry’s father 
I like very much, but Jerry’s mother 
and me— Is there a law that says 
the bride and groom’s family have to 
love each other? 

Alice——Mama, I’m asking you. 
Please. Jerry has to tell his family 
about the new assignment, and we 
want you to be with us. 

Mrs. Jacoby——So when do ! hear 
about the new assignment? 
Alice——Will you come? 

Mrs. Jacoby——All right, so I'll go to 
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the vault in the morning and get my 
bar pin. 

[Alice laughs and hugs her as Jerry 
enters from the bedroom] 
Jerry—Now I’m ready for that drink. 
Alice—Jerry, Mama’s busting to 
hear the news. 

Mrs. Jacoby [Eagerly |——So already 
tell me. You got a new position? 
Where is it? In Washington, maybe? 
[She and Alice sit on the sofa. Jerry 
sits on the arm of the sofa and puts 
ice and Scotch in his glass | 
Jerry—Mama, finally I’m out of the 
consular service and into an embassy 
as Junior Economics Officer. 

Mrs. Jacoby——What embassy? 

Alice [Parrying this|——And he’s 
been raised from Class Five to Class 
Four. 

Mrs. Jacoby—It’s better if the 
numbers go lower? 

Alice—It means that he starts at 
nine thousand and ninety-five dollars 
a year and goes up to ten thousand, 
six hundred and thirty in three years. 
Mrs. Jacoby——That’s already real 
money. But where? 

Jerry——Mama, I don’t know whether 
you know how these promotions are 
made— 

Mrs. Jacoby—So tell me! 
Jerry—wWell, the determination of 
merit is made by the staff corps 
review panel of the State Department. 
They go over your whole service 
record, and you don’t have a choice. 
They put you where they need you. 
Alice [Taking the ball|——Jerry did 
such a wonderful job in Johannes- 
burg and Marseilles, and the two of 
us knocked them dead in Costa Rica— 
Mrs. Jacoby——So where do you go 
now? 

Jerry—wWell, after evaluating my 
performance records, they decided on 
this big jump. They sprung it on me 
yesterday, and Alice and I really 
celebrated. 

Mrs. Jacoby [Almost bursting |—So 
let me celebrate too! 

Alice—Mama, Jerry is going to be 
attached to our embassy in Japan. 
Jerry—lIt’s a great opportunity, 
Mama. I’m to be on Mr. Noah 
Putnam’s staff. He’s the man who’s 
going to conduct major trade negotia- 


tions with the Kishi government. 
Alice—And Jerry’s going to have a 
month’s briefing in Washington with 
Mr. Putnam before we sail. 

Mrs. Jacoby (Quietly |——And that 
means you'll be stationed in Tokyo. 
Alice—That’s it, Mama. 

Mrs. Jacoby—And you'll be living 
with the people who killed your 
brother. 

Jerry——Mama, I know how difficult 
it is for you and how deeply you 

feel, but it’s sixteen years ago. The 
world has changed. We’re in the space 
age. Former enemies have become 
very important friends. We’re just 
not going to have any world left at 

all if we keep on hating. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Maybe you can go toa 
school and take lessons. Don’t hate 
the Japanese any more—they’re our 
friends. Don’t hate the Germans 

any more—they’re our friends. I 

don’t know where to go to get such 
lessons. For me it’s still like yesterday 
afternoon. 


[ Rising and moving to the kitchen door] 


You're young, Jerry. 

You can still learn. 

[She goes into the kitchen} 
Alice——Jerry, what are we going to 
do? 

Jerry—Darling, believe me, Mama 
isn’t any problem. She’s a very well- 
adjusted woman. She’s fairly happy 
and certainly tries to keep busy. 
She’ll understand. 

Alice—tThat’s not what I’m worried 
about. We’re going to be gone for 
three years. It’s just that I hate to 


leave her here—away from the only 
people in the world she really loves. 
Jerry—Are you still thinking 

seriously about taking her with us? 


Is that what you’re trying to say? 
Alice—Yes, darling, I am. The 
government will pay her fare. I looked 
it up in the regulations. 

Jerry——Oh, darling, that’s the least 
of it. What about her, Alice? You’re 
talking about a woman who’s lived 
practically all her life in Brooklyn 
and, let’s face it, a very ingrown 
parochial life. How do you transplant 
her to a foreign country— 

[Alice goes to him] 

Alice—Oh, Jerry... 
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Jerry —Not just any foreign country 
—but Japan. 

Alice——She'll be so excited about 
going on a trip—traveling— 

Jerry The novelty will wear off in 
a month. What does she do for the 
rest of the three years? 

Alice | Putting her arms around him | 
—Look, Jerry—Tokyo is halfway 
around the world. Now—suppose I 
became pregnant. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to have her around? 
Wouldn’t it? 

Jerry | His arms about her |——I think 
it would be wonderful if you were 
pregnant, darling. I don’t think 
having your mother around is going 
to accomplish that. 

4lice——Well, I do know one thing it 
will accomplish. It will make me 
happy. 

| They separate as Mrs. Jacoby enters 
from the kitchen| 

Mrs. Jacoby-—We'll eat in about 
fifteen minutes. I forgot to put the 
light under the carrots and peas. [She 
hesitates | Jerry, I didn’t act so nice 
before. I didn’t say “hurrah” about 


your new assignment. So I went into 
the kitchen and I hollered at myself. 
I apologize. 

Jerry—there’s no need for that, 
Mama. 

Alice——Y ou never have to apologize 
to us, Mama. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Jerry’s right. We are 
living in a new age with space ships 
and rockets and missiles. I don’t have 
to like it, but it’s here and so am L. I 
have to learn to live with it. It seems 
like everything’s changed—every- 
thing except one thing—[ With a 
loving smile, she extends her arms | 
The way I love you. So eat something, 
darling. So take a little finger food. 
[She and Alice sit on sofa. Alice picks 
up her glass of soda and offers a sip to 
Mrs. Jacoby. Meantime, Jerry, stand- 
ing, has been deeply moved | 
Jerry—Mama, how would you like to 
go with us? 

Mrs. Jacoby——\ told Alice I'll go to 
your folks’. 

Jerry——Mama, I don’t mean to my 
folks’. I mean to Tokyo—Japan. 
Mrs. Jacoby { Rising—stunned |—— 


Alice—this is a yoke or something? 

[ Alice shakes her head | 
Jerry—No, it isn’t a joke. It’s all 
spelled out in the regulations. They 
take care of your fare and everything. 
Alice wants you to come and so do I. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Japan? How could I 
live in Japan? 

Jerry——You and Alice could go 
sightseeing together. You could go 
shopping. You could do a million 
things, Ma. 

Alice—And we'd be together and it 
would take such a load off my mind. 
Mrs. Jacoby——And what would I like 
better, Alice? [She strokes Alice’s 
face | | appreciate it, and I thank you, 
but I don’t think so. [She crosses to 
kitchen door | No, I don’t think so. 
[She turns and comes back one step | 
How far is it to Japan? 

[ Alice and Jerry exchange a joyous 
look | 

Jerry——About nine thousand miles. 
Mrs. Jacoby—Oi! 

[She exits into kitchen | 

Alice——Oh, Jerry. 


[They embrace} [curtain | 


scenes 2, 3 and 4: the promenade deck of the S. 8. General Wood, during the two-week voyage to Japan 


The scene: The deck of the S.S. 
General Wood. A morning in July. Up 
center are three deck chairs with 
green cushions. Two similar chairs 
are angled at stage right. There is an 
exit down left. Just above this is a 
door marked “Sports Deck.” When 
open, stairs leading upward can be 
seen, Down right is a door to the 
lounge. Just above the door are the 
lounge windows backed by Venetian 
blinds. Up right the deck continues 
above and beyond the lounge. The 
ship’s rail and the sky can be seen at 
this section. 

At rise: It is a miserable gray day. 
Mrs. Jacoby is huddled in the middle 
chair, wearing a blue coat and hat 
and covered with a green ship’s 
blanket. She has her purse. Her arms 
are folded and her eyes closed. A 
magazine lies on top of the blanket at 
her feet. She looks miserable and 
reacts accordingly when a whistle 
shrills over the ship’s amplifier and 
is followed by: 
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V oice—Now hear this: Lifeboat 
drill will be held at three o’clock this 
afternoon at boat stations designated 
in the staterooms. Please take your 
places wearing your life preservers. 
We promise not to keep you very long, 
but we want all of you to be sure to 
participate. Signing off. 

[As the ship’s foghorn sounds, Mr. 
Koichi Asano appears on deck upper 
right. He is a Japanese in his sixties, 
dressed in a navy blue raincoat and 
a white panama hat, and carrying an 
attaché case. As the foghorn sounds, 
Mrs. Jacoby turns her head in the 
direction from which it comes and 
opens her eyes. She sees Mr. Asano. 
He lifts his hat politely but she coldly 
turns away. As he passes her, she 
opens her eyes and watches him with 
dislike and distrust. He exits down 
left as Alice enters from the sports 
deck door. She is wearing a lovely 
yellow coat and carries Mrs. Jacoby’s 
sewing bag | 

Alice {Crossing to Mrs. Jacoby |\—— 


The air make you feel better, Ma? 

Mrs. Jacoby——I'm all right. 

Alice {Sitting on chair next to Mrs. 

Jacoby |—Still squeamish 7 

Mrs. Jacoby—I'm fine. 

Alice——Did you take the 

Dramamine? 

Mrs. Jacoby——I don’t like it. 

Alice——They did you a lot of good 

on the plane. 

Mrs. Jacoby——On the plane, | was 

like a piece of stone all the way. 

Alice——| remember my first flight. 

Mama. I was scared to death, but 

you get used to it. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Maybe someday I'll 

get used to seeing clouds upside down. 

[The foghorn sounds | 

Alice——I brought your sewing bag. 

[She hands it to her | 

Mrs. Jacoby | Taking it without 

interest and placing it on the floor | 
—If I feel better, I'll sew tomorrow. 

Alice——Mama, you haven’t eaten 

anything. 

Mrs. Jacoby——At four o'clock they 
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bring around hot tea and Hydrox and 
a little bought cake. I'll take some. 
Alice——That’s not enough, darling. 
Rabbi Brodsky told you when it’s a 
question of health you've a right to 
eat anything. 
Mrs. Jac oby 


question of health? 


Since when is it a 


Alice——It certainly is a question of 
health if you're going to starve 
yourself. 


Mrs. Jacoby 


pounds, It wouldn’t hurt me. See what 


I could lose a few 
you got yourself into—bringing your 
mama along? 
Alice——Y ou’ve got to admit it’s 
better than sitting alone in Brooklyn 
and me worrying about you. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Why do you think I 
came? So you shouldn’t worry. So 
what happens? You sit around all day 
worrying. 
Alice {Smiles I won't if you'll just 
be yourself and talk to people. I 
hardly recognize you without a smile. 
Jerry | Entering briskly and cheerily 
from up right. He wears a light- 
colored raincoat and a blue scarf |\—— 
Hi, girls! [ Kisses Alice | 
Alice——Hello, darling. 
Jerry | Sitting on a deck chair |\—— 
Seen any dolphins yet, Ma? 
Mrs. Jacoby All I see is gray water. 
Jerry—Well, there'll be dolphins 
pretty soon—and flying fish and lots 
of other steamers. 

The foghorn sounds as a lovely 
blonde passenger enters left) 
Lady Passenger {To each in turn} —— 
Good morning! Good morning! Good 
morning! 
| They acknowledge her greeting as 
she crosses and exits right | 
Mrs. Jacoby | With first spark of 
interest | 
Alice? 
[ Alice and Jerry laugh. There is a 
pause as they try to think of ways to 
rescue Mrs. Jacoby from her gloom} 


She’s a natural blonde, 


Jerry—There’s a movie tonight. 
Mrs. Jacoby Interested | —Which 
one? 

Jerry The Law and Jake Wade. 
Mrs. Jacoby | Turning away her 
head |—I saw that four months ago 
at the Albee. Robert Taylor’s in it. 
{ Turning back to Alice with a new 
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thought| You know, Alice, I think 
Robert Taylor is Jewish. 

[ Alice and Jerry laugh | 
Jerry—Mama, why don’t you come 
on the upper deck with Alice and 
me while we play some shuffleboard? 
| Enthusiastically| As a matter of 
fact, why don’t you get in the game. 
[She demurs with a gesture and a 
smile | No, Mama, you'd be great at 
it. All you have to do is hit a round 
piece of wood with a long stick. 
Mrs. Jacoby {Smiling wanly |——All 
of a sudden I’m a Mickey Mantle. 
[They laugh. Mr. Asano enters, 


_ carrying his attaché case | 


Jerry—Good morning, Mr. Asano. 
Mr. Asano | Removing his hat |\—— 
Good morning, Mr. Black. 
Jerry—lI would like you to meet my 
family. 

Mr. Asano—It would be an honor. 
Jerry——My wife, Alice—and my 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Jacoby. 

[Mr. Asano bows to Alice | 
Alice——How do you do, Mr. Asano. 
[ Mr. Asano then bows to Mrs. 
Jacoby | 

Mrs. Jacoby {Coldly|——How do you 
do. 

Jerry——Both the ladies are going to 
Japan for the first time. As a matter 
of fact, so am I. 

Mr. Asano——I should be very happy 
to be of any help. If perhaps you wish 
to play golf at my country club or to 
make inquiries of any kind, my office 
is completely at your disposal. 
Jerry——We're very grateful, but I 
hope we won't have to bother you. I’m 
sure the Embassy will take care of 
everything. 

Mr. Asano——Y ou have a most 
efficient embassy. Now, I beg to be 
excused. 

[He bows, puts on his hat and crosses 
to settle himself in a deck chair, 
placing his attaché case on the chair to 
his right, opening it and busying 
himself with papers inside] 
Jerry—Mama, sure you don’t want 
to come and watch shuffleboard ? 

Mrs. Jacoby—I'm sure, darling. You 
go up. Alice needs the exercise. 
Alice——No, I'll stay here with you. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Please. I'll feel better 
if you go. Please go. Jerry, take her. 


| Jerry takes Alice’s arm and they 
reluctantly leave, exiting to the sports 
deck. Mrs. Jacoby adjusts the position 
of her feet, causing the magazine to 
fall to the deck. Before she can 
extricate herself from the blanket, 
Mr. Asano rises and comes over | 
Mr. Asano 
{He picks up the magazine and hands 
it to her. She takes it without looking 
at him | 
Mrs. Jacoby 


Mr. Asano——Y ou’re welcome. 


-Permit me. 


—Thank you very much. 


[He tips his hat and returns to his 
work. She rises, holding the magazine 
in her hands, and starts to fold her 
blanket. There is the piercing sound 
of a ship’s whistle. She jumps, looking 
in the direction of the sound and 
dropping the magazine | 

Mr. Asano { Removing his hat and 
coming to retrieve the magazine |— 
That’s simply the ship’s whistle 
indicating high noon, Mrs. Jacoby. 
Nothing to be alarmed about. 

Mrs. Jacoby | Taking the magazine, 
still not looking at him|——Thank 
you. 

{She returns to folding her blanket | 
Mr. Asano—-The sea is extremely 
choppy this morning, but that is not 
unexpected at this northern latitude. 
[ Again the magazine falls and, again, 
he picks it up and hands it to her | 
Mrs. Jacoby—tThank you very much. 
Mr. Asano—May | inquire—have I 
done something to give offense? 
Mrs. Jacoby (Gathering up her 
belongings |\—_No. 

Mr. Asano——lIf so, I should like to 
apologize humbly. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Not necessary. 

[She starts off | 

Mr. Asano [Flatly, moving toward 
her |\——You take this attitude because 
I am Japanese? 

Mrs. Jacoby [Stopping and turning | 

- —Yes. 

Mr. Asano—Because of the war? 
Mrs. Jacoby——Because of my son. 
[She again starts off | 


Mr. Asano—He was in some way 
affected? [She stops but does not 
answer | I wish you would tell me, 
please. 

Mrs. Jacoby [Turning |——AIll right. 
[She crosses back to him] It was all 
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in a telegram: “The Secretary of War 
has asked me to express with deep 
regret that your son, David Elias 
Jacoby, was wounded in action in 
Attu, on May 14, 1943. Address mail 
to Sergeant David Elias Jacoby, 
147329, care of Hospital Directory 
Section, A.P.O. San Francisco.” 
Signed—Ulio, Adjutant General. 
Then they sent for us. By the time we 
could get to our child he was gone. 
Yes, Mr. Japanese, my son was in 
some way affected. 


At rise: The atmosphere is light and 
sunny. Jerry is sitting in the far left 
deck chair, reading a book. Mr. 
Asano enters from down left, dressed 
in a dark suit, no hat, and carrying 
his attaché case. 

Mr. Asano——Good morning, Mr. 
Black. 

[He crosses to his chair] 
Jerry—Good morning, Mr. Asano. 
Mr. Asano——How is your wife? 
Jerry——Fine, thank you. She’s 
playing shuffleboard on the upper 
deck. 

Mr. Asano (Sitting, placing the 
attaché case on the chair to his right] 
——1| wish I had the energy. I hope 
your mother-in-law is feeling better 
this beautiful morning. 

Jerry [Sitting up |——Yes, sir, she is. 
Mr. Asano——I regret if I perhaps 
upset her yesterday. 

Jerry——She told me about it. I think 
she does understand a little now. It’s 
very difficult for her. 

Mr. Asano——She has every justifica- 
tion. Many people in my country hate 
the Americans unreasonably because 
of the war. I sometimes wonder which 
is worse—war or its aftermath of 
hatred. 

[He opens his attaché case] 

Jerry— think, sir, in the case of our 
two countries, we have made rapid 
strides towards understanding. 

Mr. Asano——To some degree, yes. 
But there are still massive problems. 
[He takes papers from case] 
Jerry——No problem is unsolvable 
for men of good will. 


Mr. Asano—Do you realize, sir, we 
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[She starts to go] 

Mr. Asano—Our son was killed on 

a destroyer of the Thunder class by an 
American dive bomber. [She stops 
and turns | Our daughter was a nurse 
at Hiroshima in August, 1945, when 
your Air Force paid a visit. She, 
fortunately, did not survive. 

Mrs. Jacoby——All because you and 
Mr. Hitler wanted to run the world. 
Mr. Asano—My wife and I did not 
so wish, Mrs. Jacoby. Nor our son, nor 
our daughter—nor anybody we knew. 


All we wished for was a happy and 
peaceful existence with the flowers, 
the moon, and the sunshine. Is that 
very different from what you wished, 
Mrs. Jacoby? 

Mrs. Jacoby (Softly, sadly ]|——No. 
Mr. Asano—Then shall we start 
again? [He moves one step closer, 
bows | How do you do. 

Mrs. Jacoby——How do you do. 

[As they stand looking at each other, 
the foghorn sounds, and the lights 
dim | [curtain | 


scene 3: the deck of the S.S. General Wood, the next morning 


both sound as though we were making 
after-dinner speeches? [He smiles 
ironically| You will be a distinct 
addition to your Embassy. 

[He returns to his work] 

Jerry [Trying not to show irritation | 
—I plan to try, sir. 

Mr. Asano [Turning from his work | 
— Do you also plan to acquaint your- 
self with the problem of free markets 
—a subject that generates more heat 
than good will? 

Jerry——The entire matter is under 
intensive study, sir. 

Mr. Asano—F or the meeting in 
August? [Jerry turns, surprised. Mr. 
Asano rises, removing glasses and 
crossing to him] No, Mr. Black, I have 
not been reading your mail. My own 
government has asked me to partici- 
pate. You might, if you will, call me 
Mr. Putnam’s opposite number. It is, 
perhaps, fortunate that we have met 
under these agreeable circumstances 
and can discuss these matters on a 
less formal level. If you would care to 
see some figures from the Japanese 
point of view, on the textile question 
—I have with me— 

Jerry [Interrupting |——No, sir, I 

do not. You agree, Mr. Asano, that by 
August the situation may have 
leveled off, and we'll both be better 
prepared to make considered 
evaluations of your figures. 

Mr. Asano [Sharply |——No, sir. I do 
not agree. However, I understand 


- that you obviously have been well- 


briefed and do not wish to become 
involved in an indelicate debate. 
[Jerry stands, uncomfortable. Mrs. 


Jacoby enters from the deck, carrying 
her bulging sewing bag} 

Mrs. Jacoby——Good morning, Jerry. 
Jerry—Good morning, Mama. 

Mr. Asano—Good morning, Mrs. 
Jacoby. 

Mrs. Jacoby [Making the effort |—— 
Good morning, Mr. Asano. [Suddenly 
he begins to cough. She looks at him, 
worried, then dives into her sewing 
bag and comes up with a small box. 
She offers it to him] I have some 
Smith Brothers cough drops. Good 
for coughing. 

Mr. Asano (Takes box, extracts one 
and puts it in his mouth |——Thank 
you. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Jerry, I have Life 
Savers if you want one. 

Jerry—No, thanks, Ma. 

Mr. Asano | Extending box to Mrs. 
Jacoby |\——Excellent flavor. And very 
soothing. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Keep them. I have 
plenty. 

Mr. Asano—Thank you very much. 
{He puts the box in his pocket. 
There is the shrill blast of the boat's 
whistle | 

Mrs. Jacoby [Smiling |——I know. It’s 
twelve o'clock, high noon. [ Looking 
at her watch | My watch says one, 
because I forgot to put it back the 
hour last night. 

Mr. Asano——Try to remember that 
next Wednesday we cross the inter- 
national date line and lose an entire 
day. 

Mrs. Jacoby——How do I do this on 
my watch? 

Mr. Asano—Do nothing. It’s 
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Tuesday. Then it is Thursday. 

Mrs. Jacoby——What happens to 
Wednesday ? 

Mr. Asano—Y ou get two Wednes- 
days on the way back. 

Mrs. Jacoby——F or me, that won’t be 
for a long time. [She sits in a deck 
chair | 

Mr. Asano——Time will pass quickly. 
There will be so much to see and to 
do. 

Mrs. Jacoby {Hopefully |——There 
will? 

Mr. Asano——Oh, yes. Tokyo is a 

very modern city, Mrs. Jacoby. Not 
like those Japanese prints—all small 
pine trees and quaint curved bridges. 
We pride ourselves we're quite 
cosmopolitan. 

Mrs. Jacoby (She has taken out her 
sewing |——Japan has a lot of people 
who aren’t Japanese? 

Mr. Asano——Oh, yes. Many West- 
erners. | Sitting to her right, trying to 
help | I have been thinking. There’s a 
most attractive Jewish Community 


Center behind the Red Cross Building. 


[Jerry looks up from his book, 
surprised and puzzled | 


Mrs. Jacoby {Warmly |——That’s very 


nice of you to tell me. 
Vr. Asano—-I imagine this is your 
first trip abroad? 

Mrs. Jacoby——No. My third. 

Mr. Asano——Usually to Europe? 
Mrs. Jacoby——I started in Europe. I 
was born in Kovno—that’s Russia. 
Mr. Asano——I was in the Soviet 
Union last summer. 

Mrs. Jacoby 
plain Russia—with a Czar. That’s 
why my father escaped to New Haven 
to my uncle, so he shouldn’t have to 


In my day, it was 


serve in the Czar’s army. Then a year 
later, my sister Gussie—then my 
sister Rachel—then my mother, and 
in 1912 I was elected. That was some 
long trip! First I had to cross the 
border in a hay cart so the Cossacks 
shouldn't see me. Then I went to 
Scotland. Finally, I got on a boat— 
but not to North America. South 
America—Argentina. And would you 
believe it? I couldn’t speak a word of 
English. That’s how I got on the 
wrong boat. [ Mr. Asano and Jerry 
listen attentively | So I worked on a 
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sewing machine in Argentina for a 
year and a half. My father finally sent 
money and, to make a long story 
short, I finally got to Castle Garden, a 
greenhorn. So that’s how this is my 
third trip abroad. 

Mr. Asano—May [| ask, Mrs. Jacoby, 
how old were you when all this 
happened. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Who carries around a 
birth certificate? But, like my mother 
used to figure it out, I was born the 
fifth candle of Chanukah, in the year 
after mother’s father died. When I 
finally got to New Haven, I was—a 
month pro or con—twelve and a half. 
Mr. Asano——Y ou were a very, very 
little girl to have had all that trouble. 
Jerry—Mama, I never heard that 
story. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Listen, I nearly forgot 
myself, until I smelled the ocean. 
Then all of a sudden, it came back to 
me—precipitado! 

Mr. Asano——Y ou remember your 
Spanish? 

Mrs. Jacoby——When I was little, I 
spoke it very good. I’ve met so many 
foreigners I’ve picked up a little 
Polish, a little Russian, a little Hun- 
garian, a little Hebrew—Yiddish, I 
knew—and what I still remember of 
Spanish is si, si senor. [Mr. Asano 
sneezes| You're sitting in a draft? 
Mr. Asano—No. I had a little cold 
when I got on board. I don’t think 
I’m over it yet. 

[She dives into the deep recesses of 
her sewing bag and comes up with a 
bottle of aspirin | 

Mrs. Jacoby——Oh, yeah, so here, 
take a little Bayer aspirin. 

Mr. Asano—Thank you, but I took 
an antihistamine this morning. 

Mrs. Jacoby | Disapproving |—See? 
Now, that I don’t like! I wouldn’t do 
that unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary. You're dizzy? 

Mr. Asano—Perhaps a little. 

Mrs. Jacoby——To me the best medi- 
cines are always the simple ones: soap 
and water and stewed prunes. [ This 
is too much for Jerry who rises, 
smiling and shaking his head | Where 
you going, Jerry? 

Jerry—I'm just stretching, Mama. 
[The deck steward enters and hands 


the ship’s newspapers to Mr. Asano, 
Mrs. Jacoby and Jerry, and exits. Mr. 
Asano puts his in his pocket ; Mrs. 
Jacoby stores hers in the sewing bag, 
and Jerry studies his for a moment 
before folding it and putting it in his 
pocket. Mr. Asano sneezes] 

Mrs. Jacoby | Taking folded blanket 
from the back of her chair and giving 
it to him |——Here. Take a blanket. 
When you have a cold you should 
keep your feet warm. 

Mr. Asano [Covering his legs and feet 
with it |}——Thank you. My wife 
shared your respect for warm feet, 
Mrs. Jacoby. 

Mrs. Jacoby——She’s—? 

Mr. Asano—She died two years ago 
last May. 

Mrs. Jacoby——So you had a cupful, 
too. [Remembering | I lost my hus- 
band also—not quite four years ago. 
[A slight pause| She was sick long? 
Mr. Asano—From the time they 
made the diagnosis until the end 
three very short—long weeks. 

Mrs. Jacoby——My Sam was sick 
almost fifteen months. Would you 
believe that up to the last minute he 
was active in business? 

Mr. Asano—What was his business, 
Mrs, Jacoby? 

Mrs. Jacoby—Artificial flowers. 
[Jerry sits and starts reading his 
book} 

Mr. Asano—I have a small sub- 
sidiary that makes artificial flowers. 
Mrs. Jacoby—You have? [Jerry 
looks at her, worried | If you'll excuse 
me, the Japanese were our worst 
competitors. 

[ Alarmed, Jerry closes the book 
sharply. She glances at him, un- 
conscious of any problem] 

Mr. Asano——Y our flowers were much 
better. Ours were made at cheap 
production costs to meet a special 
market. Mostly Woolworth’s. 

Mrs. Jacoby [Proudly |——We sold to 
Nieman Marcus, Bullock’s, Filene’s 
in Boston— 

Mr. Asano——Y our husband must 
have had a very fine business. 


Mrs. Jacoby——We were comfortable. 


Of course, everything went during 
his sickness. [Sadly] I miss the 
business. 
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Mr. Asano——Y ou were active? 

Mrs. Jacoby——I kept the books, and 
believe me, Jacoby and Company paid 
their bills by the tenth and always 
took the discount. 

Mr. Asano—That is a most efficient 
way of doing business. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Look who’s talking to 
you about business. | Patting Jerry’s 
arm | My son-in-law tells me you're a 
very important man. 

Mr. Asano {To Jerry, who leans 
forward, uncomfortable and un- 
certain |——I am delighted to hear 
your son-in-law has such a high 
opinion of me. 

[He bows and Jerry bows in return] 
Mrs. Jacoby—tTell me—what else do 
you do besides making artificial 
flowers? 

| Jerry is worried | 

Wr. Asano—We have cotton mills, 
Mrs. Jacoby. We make velveteens, 
fabrics. The trouble is, Mrs. Jacoby, I 
no longer have any enthusiasm for 
trading in the market place. I should 
retire. 

Mrs. Jacoby—I imagine you have a 
few dollars. You wouldn’t starve. 
Wr. Asano—However, to me, 
retirement is a bleak prospect. 

Mrs. Jacoby—lI understand. You 


have to be doing things. Life has to 
have salt. 

Mr. Asano——Yes, Mrs. Jacoby, life 
has to have salt. 

[He sneezes again | 

Mrs. Jacoby | Putting her sewing in 
the bag and preparing to rise |—You 
want to take my advice—go into your 
cabin and take a cup of tea with 
lemon and honey and every half hour 
gargle with hot water and peroxide. 
[ She rises. The men rise} You got 
peroxide? 

Mr. Asano—No, but I’m sure I'll be 
all right. 

Mrs. Jacoby——All I have to do is 
look at your eyes and know you have 
a temperature. 

[ She starts delving again into her 
sewing bag. Mr. Asano watches, 
amused | 

Mr. Asano——What other miracles 
do you have deep in that bag, Mrs. 
Jacoby? 

Mrs. Jacoby——l had a thermometer, 
but I must have left it in my valise. 
I'll go get it. You want something, 
Jerry? 

Jerry—No, thanks, Mama. 

Mr. Asano——I do not like to put you 
to all that trouble. 


Mrs. Jacoby | Crossing to lounge door | 


@ Opposite page: 

Mr. Asano—What about our game, 
Mrs. Jacoby? Mrs. Jacoby—! was 
just talking to Alice and tomorrow is 
our last day out and | have so much 
packing to do . . . (Cedric Hardwicke, 
Gertrude Berg, Irene Moore 


—It’s no trouble. And on the way, 
I'll stop and talk to the dining room 
steward. [ Turning at door} From me, 
he expects anything. You know, Jerry, 
the way he looks at me, I’m sure he 
thinks ’m meshugeh. 

[She exits laughing. Mr. Asano, 
puzzled, closes his attaché case, then 
turns to Jerry} 

Mr. Asano——What does “my-sugah” 
mean, Mr. Black? 

Jerry—My mother-in-law uses that 
word so often she forgets it isn’t 
English. It means crazy—[Mr. Asano 
looks at him sharply |—well, not 
insane but, let us say, scatterbrained. 
Mr. Asano [Crossing to Jerry, attaché 
case in hand |——Well, Mr. Black, if 
your mother-in-law is “my-sugah,” it is 
clearly a very delightful thing to be. 
[As they bow and start to move off, 


the lights dim| [ curtain | 


scene 4: the same. An evening a week later, the two deck chairs at right have been removed 


At rise: The deck is dimly lit by 
moonlight. Music is playing over the 
ship’s amplifying system. Alice is 
standing at the rail in a beautiful red 
and black gown. A young couple in 
evening attire is standing stage left. 
They cross and exit. The steward 
enters carrying a cablegram. He 
crosses and exits into the lounge. A 
second couple enters and crosses to 
exit left. 

At this point, Jerry enters from the 
lounge, wearing a dinner jacket and 
carrying Alice’s stole. The music 
stops. 

Jerry {Placing the stole about Alice’s 
shoulders |—Here you are, darling. 
Alice {Looking out front |\—Thank 
you, sweetheart. I saw lights out 
there. 

Jerry [Arms about her—both facing 
front |}—Probably the fishing fleets. 
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Alice—I thought it might be land. 
Jerry—Not till tomorrow night. Are 
you anxious? 

Alice—Frankly, I'm a little scared. 
Aren't you? 
Jerry——Well—apprehensive. It’s 
another new country—another new 
job—another new set of problems. 
Alice——And protocol and etiquette 
and all those wives I have to call on. 
Jerry—yYou'll handle it. [They kiss. 
Four bells is sounded| That’s four 
bells or—to us landlubbers— 

[He looks at his watch] 

—ten o'clock. 

Alice——Mama go to her cabin? 
Jerry [Coming back to her|—No, 
she’s having a brandy with those peo- 
ple from Djakarta. When I passed she 
was saying soniething about a spring 
form. 

Alice [Laughing |——That’s the pan 


for her famous economy lemon icebox 
cake. 

[She crosses to sit in the center deck 
chair | 

Jerry {Following |——Oh, yes. The 
one with the five million calories. 
Alice——It worked out all right, 
didn’t it, Jerry? 

Jerry—wWhat? 

Alice——I was so afraid at first but, 
thank goodness, she’s come out of 
her depression. 

Jerry—tThat she has! She treats the 


. entire passenger list as though they 


were her nephews, or nieces, or cousins. 
Alice——When I see her with Mr. 
Asano—gossiping away as though he 
were an old friend on a park bench— 
Jerry—About that, I have reser. + 
tions. 

Alice—yYou do? 


Jerry—Well, tonight he sent another 
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bottle of champagne to the table. I 
don’t like to get gifts from people 
with whom I have to do business. 
Alice——I’m sure no congressional 
investigation committee’s going to 
accuse you of conflict of interest over 
two bottles of wine. 
Jerry—lI think Mr. Asano plays with 
different rules. [He sits in a deck 
chair | 
Alice——He’s just a lonely old man 
with a bad cold, and any cold that 
gets near Mama is a fool. My father 
used to say that everyone cried on 
Mama’s shoulder. Even people on 
trains—when we went to the country 
within half an hour they'd be tell- 
ing her the story of their lives and 
asking for advice. 
Jerry——Hasn’t anybody ever taken 
advantage of her? 
Alice——Jerry, if Mr. Asano is trying 
to get around Mama, she'd be the first 
one to know it—believe me. [ Rising | 
She has built-in radar. 
Jerry [Rising and following |\— 
Darling, I have radar, too. Built out of 
some pretty dreary experience. 
Alice—Jerry, | know what you're 
worried about, but I’ve been pleading 
with Mama to get out and mix with 
people. Now that she has, I can’t ask 
her to stop. 
Jerry—I don’t mind her mixing with 
people, but she doesn’t have to adopt 
them. Over and over in the briefings, 
Mr. Putnam warned that, in the for- 
eign service, you never know where a 
chain reaction’s going to begin. 
You've got to anticipate trouble. 
You've got to try to stop it before it 
starts. [ Mrs. Jacoby enters from the 
lounge. She is wearing a beautiful 
black gown and a lovely blue scarf. 
She’s obviously happy and alert] I'm 
only telling you—I anticipate trouble. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Enjoying the sea 
breeze, darlings? 
Alice——Yes. I hear you’ve been 
sipping brandy. 
Mrs. Jacoby——You told me to be 
sociable. They're very nice people. 
He’s the doctor with Standard Oil, 
and they live in a compound with ten 
amahs, which is how you say servants 
in Indonesia. 
Alice | Touching her scarf |——Mama, 
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I never noticed this scarf before. Very 
French. 


Mrs. Jacoby——Mr. Asano gave it to 


me. He bought it for his daughter-in- 
law, but he wanted me to have it as a 
remembrance for the cough drops. 
It’s a very Japanese custom called 
Okaeshi. 

[Jerry looks glum, turns away | 
Alice {Covering |\——It’s lovely. That 
was very sweet of him. 
Mrs. Jacoby—1 like it. 
Alice {Crossing to Jerry |\—Jerry and 
I are going to play bridge, Mama. 

Mrs. Jacoby—1I know—with the 
English people. You know, she’s 
American. She met him in Los Angeles 
when he was a vice-consul. 
Jerry—there’s not a biography on 
this boat you don’t know, Mama. Do 
you tell everybody about us? 

Mrs. Jacoby——When you're proud of 
your children, you talk about them. 
Alice——W ant to come watch us play? 
Mrs. Jacoby——No, I'm meeting Mr. 
Asano. We're going to play dominos. 
You know, I won a dollar from him. 
He'd be a very good player if he'd 
concentrate. He talks too much. 

Jerry [Trying to be light, but prob- 
ing |——What does he talk about, Ma? 
Mrs. Jacoby——Y ou know what a man 
talks about—business. He’s got a lot 
on his mind. 

Jerry—tLike what? 

Mrs. Jacoby—Like duty. 
Alice—Duty ? 

Mrs. Jacoby——On his goods. Jerry 
understands what I’m talking about. 
There’s going to be a big conference 
in August. 

Jerry—Yes, I know that, Mama. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Believe me, he’s de- 
pending on you, Jerry. He respects 
you. He’s a good man for you to know 
—and don’t think I didn’t tell him all 
about your degrees. 

[ She moves to the boat rail. Mr. Asano 
enters carrying a board and box of 
dominos. He bows | 

Mr. Asano—Good evening, Mr. and 
Mrs. Black. [They acknowledge his 
greeting | I’ve just had a radio from 
my office in Tokyo. They’re sending a 
car and a station wagon to meet me at 
Yokohama. If your Embassy has not 
made arrangements, please feel free— 


Jerry {Interrupting |——All arrange- 
ments have been made. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Asano—I thought we might play 
out here, Mrs. Jacoby. It’s quite stuffy 
below decks. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Fine. 

Mr. Asano {To Alice and Jerry |\—— 
Perhaps you would care to join us? 
Four-handed dominos is very stimu- 
lating and quite unpredictable. 
Jerry—tThank you, sir, but we do 
have a date. 

| The men bow. Alice crosses below 
Jerry | 

Alice——Please excuse us? See you 
later, Mama. 

[Jerry follows her | 

Mrs. Jacoby——Go—make a slam. 

[ They exit into the lounge. Mrs. 
Jacoby looks off into the night| It’s 
lovely out here in the night air. The 
moon is like a regular pumpkin tonight. 
Vr. Asano [Places the box and board 
on the center chair and joins her |\—— 
In my country moon-viewing is tradi- 
tional. We have a holiday for it. 

Mrs. Jacoby——A special holiday for 
looking at the moon? 

Mr. Asano—lt’s called Tsukimi. 
Moon-viewing is held on the evening 
of the thirteenth day of September, 
comparable to the one held on the 
evening of the fifteenth day of August. 
If one participates in moon-viewing 
on the earlier occasion and fails to do 
so at this time, it is said to be “one- 
sided moon-viewing” and is not 
approved of. [ Taking her elbow to 
escort her back to the chair| You 
think that strange, Mrs. Jacoby? 
Mrs. Jacoby——No. In our religion we 
celebrate two days practically every- 
thing. 

Mr. Asano—Do you have many 
festivals? 

Mrs. Jacoby——Oh, yes. 

[She sits on the chair | 

Mr. Asano—In Japan we have a 
festival for almost everything. In 
spring it is called Shun Bun No-Hi. 
[He sits in a chair and arranges 
dominos on the board on a chair 
between them | 

Mrs. Jacoby——We have the same. In 
the spring, it’s Shevuoth. 

Mr. Asano—In the fall, it’s Shu Bun 
No-Hi. 1 hope you will celebrate Shu 
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Bun No-Hi with me in the fall. We 
decorate our houses with grains and 
the fruits of the earth. 

Mrs. Jacoby——We do the same. We 
have a Sukeh, a little hut we build, 
and put on grapes and apples. 

Mr. Asano—It sounds enchanting. I 
hope you will invite me to one of your 
festivals. 

Vrs. Jacoby——lf we have a festival 
in Tokyo, you'll be invited, I assure 
you. But my children, I don’t think 
they observe. You know how modern 
children are, Mr. Asano. 

Vr. Asano—I know exactly how 
modern children are, Mrs. Jacoby. 
Vrs. Jacoby——But we have to learn 
to live modern, too. 

That is difficult. 


Vrs. Jacoby——So what's easy? What- 


Vr. Asano 


ever comes in your life, you take. 
Mr. Asano——You transcend. 


Mrs. Jacoby 


Ur. Asano 


I beg your pardon? 
You transcend. It is, in 
essence, the philosophy of the Zen 
Buddhists. To oversimplify what we 
believe: The torments of life are trials, 
successfully overcome, to achieve the 
serenity of the enlightened spirit. 

Urs. Jacoby 


has tsurris—trouble—you come out a 


You mean if a person 


better person if you live through it. 
Vr. Asano—Y ou have obviously 
studied Zen Buddhism. 

Vrs. Jacoby {Waltz music comes 
—No. ma 


plain woman. I’ve had my share of 


softly over the speaker | 


happiness, of worry, of kwelling from 
my husband and children. 

Mr. Asano—Kwelling? 

Urs. Jacoby {Smiling |——How can I 
explain kwelling? Well, kwelling is 
the way you look and the way you 
feel when something wonderful 
happens to somebody you love. It’s— 
well, it’s like when Alice graduated 
from Smith with the highest honors. 
It’s pride—no, it’s more—it’s—it’s 
kwelling! 
Vr. Asano—Kwelling would be an 
excellent addition to the Zen 
Buddhist vocabulary. 

Urs. Jacoby {Smiling |}——If I should 
tell anybody I’m on a ship’s deck, a 
thousand miles from Yokohama, ex- 
plaining kwelling to a Japanese 
gentleman, who would believe it? 
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Mr. Asano—I would be equally 
hard-pressed to explain it to my 
daughter-in-law. 

Mrs. Jacoby | Smiling, she listens to 
the music |——I love that music. Sam 
and I took the children to that play 
on our anniversary. Afterwards, we 
all went dancing at the Copa. Sam 
always liked—[ Rising | Whatever I 
do and whatever I say, I always come 
back to Sam. 

Mr. Asano | Rising and stepping 
toward her |\——Would you care to 
dance, Mrs. Jacoby? 

Mrs. Jacoby——I haven't danced in a 
blue moon. 

Mr. Asano—Nor I. Let us try. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I couldn't. 

Mr. Asano—lIt is your idea. Live 
modern! 

[They waltz, pleasantly and with 
dignity | 

Mrs. Jacoby——I didn’t know they 
danced like this in Japanese. 

Mr. Asano——I learned to waltz at 
Oxford in 1919. 

[ Alice comes in through the door and 
stands watching | 

Mrs. Jacoby {Happily |——Look, 
Alice! We're dancing! 

Alice——I saw you through the 
window. I’m dummy, so I thought I'd 
come out and join you. 

[As the music ends, they stop 
dancing. Mrs. Jacoby fans herself | 
Mrs. Jacoby——Y ou get so warm when 
you dance. 

Mr. Asano—May | get you a cool 
drink, Mrs. Jacoby? 

Mrs. Jacoby——I don’t like to trouble 
you, but maybe a little White Rock, 
please? 

Mr. Asano [ Bows; he crosses to 
Alice |——Can I get you something, 
Mrs. Black? 

Alice—No, thank you, Mr. Asano. 
[He bows and goes into the lounge. 
Mrs. Jacoby looks closely at Alice} 
Mrs. Jacoby——What’s the matter, 
Alice? You have a look on your 

face like when you used to cut school. 
Alice {Taking her elbow and guiding 
her to the chairs |\—Mama, come and 
sit down. 

Mrs. Jacoby--—What’s the matter, 
Alice? What happened all of a 
sudden? 


[ They both sit] 

Alice—Look, Mama, when I first 
went to Costa Rica with Jerry, I 

met a woman, a Costa Rican, the 
wife of a cabinet member. She was 
wonderful to me. I really depended 
on her. And then one day she came 
to me and asked me to ask Jerry to 
talk to the Prime Minister because 
her husband was being fired. And 

I realized what a babe in the woods 

I was. I was just being used. 

Mrs. Jacoby—So. You think Mr. 
Asano is just being nice to me 
because of Jerry? 

Alice—In a month, Jerry will be in 
an important hassle with Japanese 
manufacturers—of whom Mr. Asano 
is the most important. Am I making 
myself clear? 

Mrs. Jacoby——I understand plain 
English. 

Alice—Our government is trying to 
get the Japanese to voluntarily cut 
down exports—before Congress 
passes a restrictive tariff act. You 
know what a restrictive tariff act 

is, Mama? 

Mrs. Jacoby——Yes. Your papa and 
me wrote to our congressman for 
such an act before you were born. 
Alice—I'm sorry, Mama. I keep for- 
getting you were in business. 

Mrs. Jacoby——And in business, with 
one look you know what a person is, 
and I tell you, Mr. Asano is an 
honorable man. [She rises] And he’s 
not being nice to me so Jerry should 
be on his side. 

Alice { Rises and crosses to her |—— 
Try to understand, darling. In the 
foreign service, you have to be careful 
of easy friendships. Now, I was so 
glad you found somebody to talk to 
but, on the other hand, you must 
admit it was a little odd. After all, he 
is a—| She cannot bring herself to 
say “Japanese” |—a millionaire. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Oh, and there’s a law 
that says Mrs. Jacoby can only talk to 
paupers? 


Alice—No, certainly not. The only 
point is—he is a Japanese. 

Mrs. Jacoby—And I think he’s from 
Texas. 

Alice—Mama, please think about 
what I’m saying. 
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Mrs. Jacoby—lI am thinking, Alice. 
I'm thinking how you told me to mix 
and mingle and be like everybody 
else. So I stick one toe in the water 
and already I’m drowning. All right 
so go back to your bridge game. And 
don’t eat your heart out. If that’s 
what you want and if that’s what 
Jerry wants, I won't talk any more to 
that—that goniff! 

{/ice—Mama, you didn’t have to say 
that. 

Vrs. Jacoby—That’s what you were 
trying to say. 


act two 


The scene: Two months later in the 
living room of the Black home in 
Tokyo. It is late on a rainy Thursday 
afternoon, 

It is a rented, Western-style house, 
decorated in ugly browns and greens. 
Up center is an ugly Chinese break- 
front on which area TV set and a 
small radio. It is lanked by two 
straight chairs. At right is a sofa. 
Far right is the bookcase which 
doubles as a bar. A small round table 
and two chairs are at lejt. A window 
is at left and, below it, an arm chair. 
p left are double doors leading to 
the outside door, kitchen and rest of 
house. Up right is the door to Alice 
and Jerry's bedroom. 

At rise: Mrs. Jacoby is just finishing 
ironing one of Jerry’s shirts at a 
board set up just above table left. She 
looks at her watch and goes to turn 
on TV. The reception is dreadful. 
Disgusted, she turns it off. 

—Eddie! 


Yes, madame. 


Mrs. Jacoby | Calling 
Eddie | Of | 
| She returns to the ironing board and 
puts the shirt on a hanger as Eddie 


comes in. He is a grinning young 


Japanese houseboy, wearing black 
trousers and vest and a gray coat. He 
carries a dish towel | 

Mrs. Jacoby——Eddie, take away the 
ironing board, but first fix the tele- 
vision. The up and down doesn’t stop 
and, when it does, it’s like herring- 
bone tweed. 


Eddie—I will tune it properly. 
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{lice——No, Mama 

| She stops as Mr. Asano enters from 
the lounge, carrying a glass of White 
Rock which he gives to Mrs. Jacoby | 
Urs. Jacoby—Thank you. 

Mr. Ansano——What about our game, 
Mrs. Jacoby? 
Urs. Jacoby 


Alice and tomorrow is our last day out 


I was just talking to 


and I have so much packing to do—I 
thought I'd go to my cabin and get 
my packing in motion. 

Mr. Asano—I understand. 


Mrs. Jacoby——Mr. Asano, I want to 


thank you for the scarf—for the 
dancing—for everything. 

Mr. Asano—It has been my 
pleasure. Now, I beg to be excused. 
[He bows and exits into the lounge | 
Alice—NMama, you handled that like 
a diplomat. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Some diplomat! 
Thank you for the compliment. [She 
hands Alice the glass | I thought I 
was making a friend out of an enemy. 
So what did I do? I made an enemy 
out of a friend. 


[ She crosses to exit] [curtain | 


scene I : the Blacks’ home in Tokyo, August 


| She disappears into the bedroom as 
he hangs the towel over his shoulder, 
turns down the lights and tunes in the 
set. A Japanese Elvis Presley appears, 
emitting a Japanese version of rock 
’n’ roll. Eddie delightedly snaps his 
fingers to the music 

until Mrs. Jacoby re-enters. 

He grins and waits 

expectantly for her reaction] 

Mrs. Jacoby | Returns and peers at 
the picture | Elvis Presley Ican 
get in Brooklyn. 

Eddie——Oh, but we are hepcats for 
American music. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Please get my 
channel. There’s a love story on every 
day at this time. 

Eddie——But that is in Japanese, 
Jacoby-san. How you understand it? 
Mrs. Jacoby——By the pictures. The 
couple are always arguing because 
she’s jealous, so I figure out he has 
another woman. 

Eddie——Oh, no! It is she who has 
another man. 

Mrs. Jacoby——When I look at it my 
way, it’s “John’s Other Wife.” So 
get it, Eddie. 

[ Eddie turns the dial, and Sumo 
wrestlers go at it full blast. He is 
very excited | 

Mrs. Jacoby——So where’s my 
program? 

Eddie——It has apparently been 
replaced by the championship Sumo 
wrestling. Shall we watch them? 
Mrs. Jacoby——Eddie, please— 


Eddie——Y ou don’t like Sumo 
wrestling ? 

Mrs. Jacoby——What's to like? They 
sit around and squat and then they 
jump up like crazy people and give 
each other such a smash. 

Eddie { Pointing |\——This one number 
one smasher. I have bet on him. 
Mrs. Jacoby—Good luck. Turn it off 
and put on the lights. [Eddie turns off 
the TV and turns on the lights. Mrs. 
Jacoby speaks hopefully | Maybe 
something's on the radio. { Eddie 
turns on the radio. True Japanese 
music comes forth, Eddie grins 
broadly, waiting for her reaction. She 
listens for an unhappy moment] Try 
the armed forces station maybe. 
[Eddie changes the station. When 
there is no sound, he slaps the top of 
the set smartly | 

Announcer’s V oice—In spite of the 
Chinese wall that’s helped the home- 
run average of the local boys, the Los 
Angeles Dodgers must love that cellar 
because last night they had a chance 
to get out of it and they blew it when 
the San Francisco Giants massacred 
them again, twelve to four, with 
Willie Mays getting four for four 

Urs. Jacoby | Disgusted |\——Turn it 
off, Eddie. 

Eddie {Snapping it off|——Ah! It is 
terrible about the Los Angeles Dodgers. 
[ He unplugs the iron] 

Mrs. Jacoby——I don’t want to hear 
about them since they moved from 
Brooklyn. [She takes a magazine from 
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the bookcase] Now what'll I do? 
Eddie——Why don’t you go for a 
walk? 

Mrs. Jacoby—In the rain? 
Eddie——It stops and starts. You go 
between. 

[He gestures with his hand—like a 
fish swimming upstream | 

Mrs. Jacoby 
block from this house, I get lost. 


-If I walk away one 


Eddie——Why don’t you go to the 
movies? I saw very good picture— 
The Law and Jake Wade. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Again with Jake 
Wade. 

Eddie——I like Robert Taylor. You 
know, Jacoby-san, I think Robert 
Taylor Japanese. 

Mrs. Jacoby | She laughs, then leafs 
through the magazine |——I can’t get 
used to American magazines without 
ads. 

[She puts it behind her on the sofa 
with a sigh 


Eddie——Y ou will humbly pardon me. 


I must go attend to my duties. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Where are you 
running to, Eddie? Sit a minute. Tell 
me about your girl. It’s serious? 
Eddie——She is of very old-fashioned 
family, Jacoby-san. We met through 
a nakodo, 

Mrs. Jacoby——What’s a nakodo? 
Eddie——Nakodo is a relative or 
friend who arranges a suitable 
marriage. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Ohh—a shadchan—a 
marriage broker. 

Eddie {Shaking his head|——A 
nakodo. He has suggested we marry, 
but our families must study the 
suggested bride or groom as to heri- 
tage, health, interests, character— 
Mrs. Jacoby 
idea. 
Eddie-—Ohh—not good, They do 
not like me because—[ Smiling at 


That’s a very good 


pleasant thoughts |—I spend too 
much time in Shinjuku, which they 
consider to be very bad section of 
Tokyo. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Is it? 

Eddie | His smile broadens as he 
leans back importantly | Ohbhh, it is 
very jazzy there and I am well 
respected. [Confidentially| You 


know, Jacoby-san, if you were to get 
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a few cartons of cigarettes and some 
whiskey and some French perfume 
from the Embassy commissary, I 
could sell them on the black market 
and we could split the profit! 

Mrs. Jacoby——Eddie, don’t be such 

a businessman and don’t make me 
your partner. [She rises. He rises | 
And, Eddie, don’t ever let me hear 
such talk in this house again! Never 
again let me hear it! 

Eddie—Oh, | go work for the 
Canadian Embassy! 

Mrs. Jacoby——No, Eddie. Please! 
Canadian Embassy! Eddie, I don’t 
want my daughter upset. 

Eddie——If you were to part with a 
few miserable yen, I might consider— 
Mrs. Jacoby 
of outside door slamming | No more, 
Eddie! 


[ At that moment, Alice enters wear- 


Again, yen! [Sound 


ing a raincoat over a cocktail dress. 
She is just removing her head scarf} 
Alice—Why were you ironing in the 
living room, Eddie? 

Eddie {Smiling slyly |\——I was not 
ironing, Black-san. Jacoby-san was 
ironing. 

Alice Oh, I see. Hello, Mama-san. 
Urs. Jacoby—Hello, Alice-san. 
[As they hug, Mrs. Jacoby shakes her 
finger at Eddie. His grin broadens | 
Alice——Were there any messages, 
Mama? 

Urs. Jacoby 
messages. 
Alice—Eddie? 
Eddie—-Yes, Black-san. Your hus- 
band called and he asked me to give 


Eddie takes the 


you the following message. He is now 
in conference with number one man. 

[ Alice and Mrs. Jacoby exchange 

a happy look | 

Alice—tThank you, Eddie. Anything 
else? 

Eddie——Only that Jacoby-san spoke 
to me without dignity. But I swallow 
my pride and stay for few more miser- 
able yen each week. 

Alice—All right, Eddie. I'll talk to 
Mr. Black. 

[Eddie bows and leaves | 

Alice—It sounds like you had a 
run-in with Eddie-san. 

Mrs. Jacoby—That Eddie-san is 


some bum-san. 


Alice—-Y ou knew how difficult it is 
to get servants who speak English. 

At least he takes messages. Number 
one man. That can only mean— 
Mrs. Jacoby——Mr. Asano. Who else? 
It certainly is peculiar that he waited 
so long to go to Jerry’s big meetings 
at the Embassy. On the boat that’s all 
he talked about. 

Alice——It’s a diplomatic technique, 
Mama. Play hard to get. Make every- 
body nervous. You heard Jerry 
explain it last night. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Did you tell Jerry 
what I told you about my davenport? 
Alice—1 mentioned it, but—well, 

I think it’s best for neither one of us 
to interfere, don’t you? I mean, I’m 
sure Jerry’s gone over every possible 
alternative. 

Mrs. Jacoby——But, Alice, I’ve had a 
lot of practical experience and if 
Jerry would speak to that Mr. 
Putnam 

Alice——Mr. Putnam is a very difficult 
man, Mama, so please don’t say any- 
thing to Jerry. 

Mrs. Jacoby—All right. Did you 
have a nice time at the French 
Embassy today ? 

Alice—A wonderful time. And I’m 
really very disappointed that you 
didn’t come with me. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I went with you a 
couple of times to your high society. 
It didn’t turn out so good. I was afraid 
to say something wrong. 
Alice——Mama, you're too sensitive. 
Mrs. Jacoby [Flatly, as she starts to 
deal solitaire|——With me, I try 
never to make the same mistake 
twice. 

Alice {Brightly |——What did you do 
today, Mama? 

Mrs. Jacoby—I watched television 
and, don’t holler, I ironed Jerry’s 
tuxedo shirt. 

Alice—I wasn’t going to mention 
that, Mama, but you really shouldn’t 
have. Remember what I told you about 
losing face with the servants. 
[Hugging her] But they can’t iron 
like you. Jerry’s going to look 
wonderful at General Thurman’s 
tonight. [Lightly] What are you going 
to wear? Your black dress with the 
bugle beads? 
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Vrs. Jacoby—I'm not going. If I 
can’t talk to civilians, what would 
I say to a general? 
Alice-—Mama, please. 

The outside door slams] 
Mrs. Jacoby——Don’t push, Alice. I’m 
not going. Jerry? 
[Jerry enters wearing a raincoat and 
carrying his attaché case. He’s 
tired 
Alice——Hello, darling. 
Je rry—Hello. Hello, Mama. 
Alice——Conference go okay? 
Jerry——Could have gone better. I 
saw Mr. Asano today. He says hello. 
Mrs. Jacoby——I'm glad he’s so 
friendly. 


Jerry—1I wouldn’t exactly say that. 
Alice, may I have a drink? 


Alice—Sure. Would you like one, 
Mama? 

Mrs. Jacoby | Rising|——No, I’m not 
so hotsy totsy with drinking. I'll go 
get the ice. 

[ She exits} 

Jerry—TI'1l take it without ice, Alice. 
[He sits on the sofa] 

Alice [She pours Scotch and water 
from the pitcher into a glass |—— 
Darling, you look exhausted. 
Jerry—T'll tell you why I look 
exhausted—because I am. 
Alice——You must have had a hard 
day. 

Jerry——It was a beaut. 

Alice {Handing him the drink and 
sitting |——Tell you what—why 
don’t you take a nice hot bath and I'll 
scrub your back like any good 
Japanese wife and you can tell me all 
about it. 

Jerry—Let me have the drink first. 
Alice—1I made you a double. Why 
don’t you finish the drink and then 
take a nap. And I'll serve you dinner 
in bed. We don’t really have to go to 
General Thurman’s tonight. 
Jerry—Yes, we do. 
Alice——Nobody’1l miss us. It’s going 
to be a very big party. 

Jerry——Yes. Big and dreary and a 
must ! 

Alice—All right. You should have 
seen me today. I went to the French 
Embassy and there were about forty 
women—all in Dior originals. They 
served champagne in the drawing 
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room and jasmine tea in the conserva- 
tory— 

[The phone rings. Jerry goes to 
answer it} 

Jerry—tThat sounds very classy, 
honey. [/nto phone] Hello... Yes, 
this is Mr. Black . . . Hello, Mr. 
Putnam... Yes...I see... Yes, I 
did feel it was particularly directed 
against me... No, sir, I can’t assign 
a reason ... When do we resume? 

.I see... Yes, sir, Pl prepare my 
notes and report to you tomorrow 
morning at nine thirty ... All right. 
Good-bye, sir. [As he hangs up the 
phone] Alice, I have to have a talk 
with your mother. 

Alice {Surprised |——A talk with my 
mother? 

Jerry—Yes—with your mother. 
Alice—I don’t know if my mother 

is available. Would you like to talk 
to Mama? 

Jerry—aAll right, I can do without 
the sarcasm. 

Alice—Jerry, what’s the matter with 
you? What’s Mama got to do with it? 
Jerry—lI don’t know. What did you 
tell your mother on the boat about 
Mr. Asano? 

Alice——Exactly what I told you. 
Jerry—Did she ever talk to him 
again after that night? 
Alice—How do I know? 
Jerry—Well, don’t you think we 
ought to find out? 

Alice—Jerry, before you put Mama 
on the carpet, there are a few things 
Ive got to find out— 

Jerry—tThe conference was a 
disaster. 

Alice—Why? 

Jerry—Guess! 

Alice——Obviously I’m too stupid! 
Jerry—Y ou couldn’t be that stupid! 
Didn’t I tell you on the boat— 

[She stops him as Mrs. Jacoby enters 
with a bucket of ice] 

Alice—tThank you, Mama. Jerry, I 
think we'd better get dressed soon. 
Jerry—wWe have some time. I want to 
look over some things. 

[He gets his attaché case, sits on the 
sofa, opens it and starts to look at 
papers | 

Alice——Mama, would you like to 
play some cards? 


[Eddie enters | 

Eddie—Black-san, have you dis- 
cussed my raise with your husband? 
Alice—Not now, Eddie, please— 
Eddie—In the meantime, I turn on 
television to see how Sumo wrestling 
come out. 

[He goes to the set | 

Alice—No, Eddie— 

Jerry—No, Eddie, you cannot turn 
on television to see how Sumo 
wrestling came out. 
Eddie—Jacoby-san let me look at 
Sumo wrestling. 

Jerry—wWell, I am not Jacoby-san. I 
am Black-san. 

Eddie——I will not work in house 
where I am not allowed to see Sumo 
wrestling and where Mama-san gets 
the ice and irons the shirts and I am 
not allowed to have a few more 
miserable yen. I shall accept the offer 
of the Canadian chargé d affaires. 
[Jerry rises] 

Jerry——Eddie—just a minute. Look 
—I’m sorry. We will be out of here in 
a few minutes and you can look at 
television to your heart’s content. 
And we'll talk privately about your 
raise. 

[He moves back to the sofa} 
Eddie—I| am not respected. 

Jerry (Controlling himself with 
difficulty |—It is an honor to have 
you work here, Eddie. 

[He bows deeply) 

Eddie——Thank you, Black-san. 

[He bows and goes off with a 
triumphant grin at the women | 
Jerry—Now what’s this about a 
raise? 

Alice—Well, you know how he is— 
Mrs. Jacoby——I said something to 
him, Jerry. That’s why he’s so mad. 
Jerry—lf you wouldn’t interfere 
with Eddie, Mama, I think we'd all be 
better off. 

Alice—She doesn’t interfere, Jerry! 
Mrs. Jacoby— Alice, please. Jerry is 
right. It wouldn’t happen again. 
Jerry——Mama, there’s something I 
have to ask you. 

Alice——Do you have to ask her now, 
Jerry? 

Mrs. Jacoby——J ust because Eddie 
said—something. 

Jerry—lIt isn’t about Eddie, Mama. 
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It’s about Mr. Asano. 
Mrs. Jacoby 
wasn’t exactly friendly. 

Jerry—No, Mama. He was, I might 
say, extremely cold. 

Mrs. Jacoby-—Why? 


Jerry- 


-Yes, you said he 


I don’t know why, Mama. 

I'm trying to find out. What happened 
on the boat between you and Mr. 
Asano? 

Mrs. Jacoby——Y ou know what 
happened, We played dominos—and 
we talked. 

Jerry—wWhat did you talk about? 
Alice——Mama, apparently Jerry had 

a very bad day at the conference. 
Jerry—Due mostly to your old friend, 
Mr. Asano, Mama. He refused to accept 
our proposals or any compromise. 

So the whole negotiation shattered 
into a million pieces—and we start all 
over again. What do I mean we? 
Somebody starts all over again, but 
without Jerry Black! 

Alice——Y ou were only one of five 
men at the conference. It’s not your 
fault. 

Jerry Isn't it? Well, if you were 
there, you might not be saying that. 
Because our Mr. Asano took a 
personal delight in needling me, and 
frustrating me, and making it per- 
fectly clear that he couldn’t stand 
having me in the same room! Oh, he 
bowed and I bowed and then we 

almost hit our heads bowing—[He 
bows deeply |\—but he took no pains 
to hide his contempt for me. 
Everybody noticed it and they hurried 
off like little bees to tell everybody 
else. It'll be better than dessert at 
General Thurman’s tonight, believe 
me. 

Mrs. Jacoby 
that to you? 
Jerry I don’t know, Mama! Maybe 
you know the answer to that better 
than I do. 


Why should he do 


Alice——Jerry, stop it! 

Mrs. Jacoby Maybe he didn’t like 
my suggestions on the kind of fabrics 
he should make? 


Jerry I did not discuss your sugges- 
tions on the kind of fabrics he should 
make. I just want to find out what you 
said to him 


after Alice warned you. 
Alice——I didn’t warn her, Jerry! 
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Mrs. Jacoby 
to do, I did. 
Jerry—What did you actually say? 
You talked to him again, didn’t you? 
Mrs. Jacoby——Yes. When the boat 
landed he gave me his card and said 
I should call him if I wanted to go for 
a little sightseeing. 

Jerry—aAnd what did you say after 
that? 

Mrs. Jacoby——I didn’t take it down 
in shorthand! 


—Whatever I was told 


Jerry—Was he angry? 

Mrs. Jacoby——No, Jerry. He was 
polite. 

Jerry—Look, Mama—did you ever 
say to him that Alice and I didn’t 
want you to see him because he was 
a Jap? 

Alice——Jerry! 

Mrs. Jacoby [Suddenly very angry] 
-——What do you think I am? A crazy 
old woman ready for a home for the 
aged? I’m not a person? I haven't got 
a brain? What am I? A shlemiel? 
An idiot? 

Alice——Mama, it’s all right. 

Mrs. Jacoby——What’s all right? It’s 
all right I should sit in this house 
afraid to open my mouth? That’s all 
right? Well, it’s not all right! ’'ma 
grown-up person and it’s not all 
right. And I want to go home! 
Jerry——Mama, we'll talk about your 
going home some other time. 

Mrs. Jacoby——We'll talk now! I got 
a few dollars in the bank—enough to 
take me back to New York and bring 
me back to Tokyo and take me back 
to New York again. So for me you 
don’t have to worry! 

Alice——Mama, I don’t want you to go 
and that money’s your savings. 

Mrs. Jacoby——My savings for a rainy 
day?! And today the sun is shining! 
I am going home and I want no more 
cross-examinations! 

Alice—Jerry, talk to her! 
Jerry——Your mother’s a grown 
woman, Alice. If she wants to go 
home, she knows what she’s doing. 
[He picks up the attaché case | 
Alice——Is that all you have to say? 
Well, then I’m going with her!! 


Jerry—Oh, Alice, let’s be reasonable. 


Alice—Reasonable about what? 
Jerry! I just wanted to find out some- 


thing. You come home hurt and 
wounded about some rotten little con- 
ference. You shout and raise your 
voice. You act as though we were 
both your enemies! 

Jerry [Shouting |\——All right! ! 

[He goes into the bedroom, leaving 
the door open] 

Alice—I am fed up! You are just 
like your mother! 

Mrs. Jacoby {Quietly |—Maybe he 
thinks you’re like your mother—[ Alice 
crosses and places her hands on Mrs. 
Jacoby’s shoulders |—always in the 
wrong place at the wrong time. It’s 
not your fault. It’s not Jerry’s fault. 
It just happened. Go in and talk to 
him. You'll say “A” and he'll say “B” 
and you'll get glad. Go. [ Alice reluc- 
tantly goes into the bedroom, closing 
the door. Mrs. Jacoby begins to cry mis- 
erably. After a moment, she goes to 
her purse on the end of the sofa, sits, 
takes a handkerchief from it and dries 
her tears. As she replaces the hand- 
kerchief, she sees and takes out Mr. 
Asano’s card. She studies it a moment 
and then quickly crosses to the door 
up left. She calls softly) Eddie. 
Eddie—-Yes, madame. 

[ Eddie enters | 
Mrs. Jacoby 


from here? 


—Eddie, how far is this 


[He takes the card, reads it and is 
impressed | 

Eddie—Asano-san! It is in the dis- 
trict Den-en-cho-fu. Half-hour by 
automobile. 

Mrs. Jacoby—So call me a taxi. 
Eddie——I cannot phone for a taxi. 

I will have to go out on the street and 
get one. 

Mrs. Jacoby—So I'll go with you. 
And, Eddie, promise me you wouldn’t 
tell anyone where I’m going. 

Eddie 
Mrs. Jacoby——And write me down 
on a piece of paper—write me the 
address—where it is, and the tele- 
phone number—in Japanese. [He 
writes] Are you sure you're writing it 
right? 

Eddie——Oh yes—Jacoby-san. 

[He finishes and tears off that slip] 
Mrs. Jacoby——And on another piece 
of paper write where this house is 
and this number. 


-I promise. 
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[He writes and gives her a second 
slip | 
Eddie——Jacoby-san, you 


itis alovely Japanese room. The right 
portion is screened off to form a vesti- 
bule. There are shelves in the wall on 
which are a statue of Buddha and one 
or twe objects of art. Left of the 
shelves is the Tokonoma. Its central 
feature is a kakemono, a wall scroll. 
Just below the kakemono is a typical 
Japanese floral arrangement. Just left 
of the Tokonoma is the post symbol- 
izing the center of the house. The left 
half of the back wall is formed by 
screens which are open, giving a beau- 
tiful view of the porch and the 
gardens bevond. 

At rise: Mr. Asano, in kimono and 
wearing his giasses, is seated cross- 
legged on a zabuton [cushion], read- 
ing a book. His arm is cradled on an 
arm rest. Noketi, a beautiful maid, 
kneels to his right, fanning him as he 
reads. As he turns a page, reading 
from right to left, there is the melodi- 
ous tinkle of the doorbell. It is re- 
peated as a house boy enters, crosses 
quickly and silently on bare feet, 
opens the screen into the vestibule 
and goes up to slide open the outside 
door. Mrs. Jacoby steps inside, wet 
and disheveled. 

Throughout the following, English 
translations of the Japanese appear 
in brackets. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Mr. Asano lives here, 
yes? 

Boy [ He does not understand 

English |\—Donata samadesuka? 
[May I have your name? | 

Mrs. Jacoby—-Mr. Asano? 
Boy——Eigo ga wakarimasen. [1 
cannot understand English. ] 

Mrs. Jacoby——Somebody speaks 
English here. maybe? 

Boy——Su mi ma shen. Su mi ma shen. 
[I am sorry. I am sorry.] 

Mrs. Jacoby——English? 

[ At the first sound of her voice, Mr. 
Asano has laid aside his book, 
removed his glasses and left them 
with the book, risen and crossed to the 
vestibule. He is delighted to see her | 
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don’t know where you live? 
Mrs. Jacoby——Oh, I know where / 
live—776 Eastern Parkway, Brook- 


lyn, the United States, North America! 
[She exits | 


[curtain | 


scene 2: Mr. Asano’s home in Tokyo, a half-hour later 


Mr. Asano—Mrs. Jacoby! What a 
surprise! 

[ Boy closes outside screen | 

Mrs. Jac oby 
I have to talk to you. 
Mr. Asano 
did such a thing happen? 

Mrs. Jacoby——I came in a taxi and 
I got out and he disappeared—and 


Please excuse me, but 


But you are wet! How 


I’ve been looking all over. There are 

no numbers. 

Mr. Asano—Now it is you who will 

catch cold. Please do me the honor to 
enter my house. 

[As he extends his hand and she 
starts forward, the Boy protests, 
pointing to her shoes | 


Boy—Choto kutsuo. {Wait—the 


shoes! | 


Mr. Asano 
remove your shoes. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Oh, I don’t mind. 

[ Boy kneels and removes her shoes 
as Mr. Asano takes her hand to steady 
her] 

Mr. Asano——Will you come this way, 
and please excuse the disorder of my 
house. 


It is customary to 


[ She follows him into the living room. 
Boy places the shoes against the 
vestibule wall and follows them, 
leaving the screen open. Mr. Asano 
goes to Noketi and addresses her | 
Mr. Asano—Heya o katazuke te, 
ayako ni sugukuru yoni linasai. 

[ Please rearrange this room for an 
honored guest. And ask my daughter- 
in-law to come in immediately. ] 
Noketi—Hi! [ Yes, sir! | 

[She hurries out, bowing as she goes | 
Mrs. Jacoby——I don’t like to trouble 
you, but if I could just— 

Mr. Asano——The entire facilities of 
my house are completely at your 
disposal. [ Mrs. Ayako Asano, a 
beautiful Japanese woman in her late 
thirties, enters wearing an elaborate 
kimono. She kneels| Mrs. Jacoby, this 
is my daughter-in-law, Mrs. Ayako 
Asano. 

[Mrs. Jacoby extends her hand, but 


Mrs. Ayako is already bowing very 
deeply | 

Mrs. Ayako—Irasshaimase. Y oku 
irrassahi mashita. 

[ Tateshi, a servant of the household, 
and a maid enter, kneel and bow | 
Mr. Asano—She says, “Welcome! 
Oh, how good of you to come.” [To 
Mrs. Ayako] Kono kataga nay-ay-nee 
hanashta Jacoby fugin deh, funay no 
nakadeh o-eye-eeshta kahtadess. 
Anata no kimono-o kash-tay 
agenahsai. {This is the lady I told you 
about that I met on the boat, Mrs. 
Jacoby. She is an extremely honored 
guest. Please see to it that she 
removes her wet clothing so that she 
will not catch cold, and provide her 
with other suitable garments—the 
best we have in the house. | 

Mrs. Ayako [ Rising |——Do-zo 
kochira-ne. [Please accompany me. | 
Mr. Asano—My daughter-in-law 
says if you will accompany her, she 
will do her best to make you 
comfortable. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Thank you very much. 
I hope I’m not disturbing your supper 
or something. 

Mr. Asano—It is an honor to have 
you in my house, Mrs. Jacoby. It is 
something for which I have wished for 
for a long time. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Thank you. 

[He bows. Mrs. Jacoby returns his 
bow. She turns and bows to Boy, who 
bows. She then bows to Tateshi and 
Maid who bow. She then follows Mrs. 
Ayako off | 

Mr. Asano [To servants |\——Niku o 
tsukawanai yoo ni. Ichiban-yoi 
utsuwa o dashinasai. { Please arrange 
to provide a suitable dinner for our 
guest of honor. You are to use a new 
set of dishes and we are to have no 
meat—only fish that comes from the 
lake. All food will be broiled and 
barbecued without any additional fats 
of any kind. And you may proceed 
with the ceremonial. ] 

Maids——Hi! Kashiko marimashita. 
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[ Yes, sir, we understand. | 

[The girls bow and leave. Boy kneels 
and moves the arm rest back against 
the wall, places Mr. Asano’s book and 
glasses on a zabuton, and carries 
them out. Mr. Asano moves Buddha 
up from a lower shelf. He steps back 
to view his work and crosses down 
left. Boy enters with a low mahogany 
table which he places center and 
exits. Meantime, Tateshi enters with a 
short black kimono on a tray, and 
assists Mr. Asano in putting it on. 
During this, Maid has entered with a 
blue cushion on top of a yellow one 
and places them left of table. Noketi, 
immediately behind her, brings an 
orange cushion on top of a maroon 
one and places them above table. 
Vaid and Noketi exit. 

Voketi returns with one orange 
cushion which she places right of the 
table. She exits. Noketi returns with a 
yellow rose in a vase. Maid follows her 
in with a tray of tea, service for three, 
and two cold, moist towels. She 
places the tray right of the table. 
Noketi places the rose on a lower 
shelf and kneels at a corner of the 
table. Tateshi picks up the empty 
kimono tray and exits. Maid exits | 
Mr. Asano | Looks over the 
preparations, then to Noketi| Mo 
ichimai. {One more zabuton. | 

[She bows, rises, and exits, returning 
immediately with another maroon 
zabuton which she places atop the two 
above table. She looks at Mr. Asano, 
then drops her head behind her sleeve 
to hide a smile. Mr. Asano indicates 
dismissal and she exits. 

Vrs. Jacoby hesitantly enters, after 

a moment, wearing a Japanese 
kimono, the obi high around her 
waist. She’s embarrassed and shy | 
Mrs. Jacoby Madame Butterfly. 
Mr. Asano——Y ou look lovely, Mrs. 
Jacoby. Will you do me the honor to 
sit at my table. [ Mrs. Ayako enters 
and kneels by the table| I am sorry 
we have no Western chairs, Mrs. 
Jacoby, but I think you will find the 
zabuton not too uncomfortable. 
[Gingerly, Mrs. Jacoby permits him 
to assist her in sitting on the three 


: 
cushions 


Mrs. Jacoby It’s very comfortable. 
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This is how you live? It’s like a 
travelogue. 

Mr. Asano——It is a great honor that 
you grace my house. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I want to talk to you 
about something very important 
[Mrs. Ayako has placed the two 
towels, in their baskets, before them 
on the table, then the tea things. As 
he speaks, Mr. Asano picks up a towel 
and prepares to use it. Mrs. Ayako 
indicates to Mrs. Jacoby that she 
should do likewise. Mrs. Jacoby 
watches Mr. Asano closely and 
imitates his action | 

Mr. Asano [Wipes his hands |——In 
Japan, conversation is not apt to 
begin until after the formalities have 
been carried out. It is an aspect of 
Japanese etiquette often discon- 
certing to the uninitiated Westerner. 
I hope you do not mind. [Tea is 
placed on the table, then he places his 
towel in the basket and pushes it 
away. Mrs. Jacoby does exactly the 
same | This is green tea. I trust you 
find it agreeable. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Tea is tea. [ Mrs. 
Ayako places a bowl of buns on the 
table. Mr. Asano sips his tea. Mrs. 
Jacoby carefully imitates | Lovely 
flavor. It tastes like—hot parsley. 
[Mrs. Ayako removes the towels. Mr. 
Asano picks up the buns | 


Mr. Asano 


buns, served only when we have the 


These are bean-jam 


honor of a visit from an important 
stranger. 

[He offers them. She takes one and 
samples it] 
Mrs. Jacoby 
like—Halvah. 


Delicious. It tastes 


Mr. Asano—My daughter-in-law will 


see that you have some upon your 
departure. 

[ He drinks) 

Mrs. Jacoby——Thank you. Beautiful 
china. It’s so lovely on the tray. 

[ She drinks | 

Mr. Asano [To Mrs. Ayako. As he 
speaks, Noketi enters and kneels | 
Omiyage-ni agenasai. | Please see that 
Mrs. Jacoby is given an identical set 
of china. | 

Mrs. Ayako——Hi! [Yes, sir! ] 

Mr. Asano——I have instructed my 
daughter-in-law that 


you be given an identical set. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Ohh—thank you. 
Noketi—tTadaima omeshimono o 
kawakashite orimasu. | We are drying 
and pressing the lady’s clothes. They 
will soon be ready. | 

Mrs. Ayako—Arigato Naru beku 
hayaku. {Thank you. Do it as quickly 
as possible. j 

[ Noketi bows, rises and exits quickly | 
Mr. Asano——I understand your 
garments are in the process of being 
restored. It will not be long. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Thank you. 

Mrs. Ayako——Otoh sama. Kono 
kimono yoku oniainianaru desho 
sashi agetara do desho? {1 hope the 
lady will accept the gift of the 
kimono. It is very becoming to her. ] 
Mr. Asano——My daughter-in-law 
hopes you will do her the honor of 
keeping the kimono that you are 
wearing. She feels that it is most 
becoming to you. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Thank you. It’s 
beautiful, but I couldn’t. 

Mr. Asano—Made the more beauti- 
ful by your wearing it, Mrs. Jacoby. 
Mrs. Jacoby—Thank you. Mr. 
Asano, I want to talk to you about 

my son-in-law, Jerry— 

Mr. Asano { Rising, extending a 
helping hand |——Mrs. Jacoby, let me 
show you my house. 

Mrs. Jacoby {Rising with some 
difficulty |—Oi! 

Mr. Asano——As you probably have 
observed, our room is very simply 
decorated. Unlike Westerners who fill 
their rooms with many beautiful 
things, we select only one or two. The 
floor is covered with Tatami mats be- 
cause, to us, the floor is the place 
where we live and sleep and so we like 
to keep it sweet and clean. In the win- 
ter, we use sliding panels to make the 
room as warm as possible. In the hot 
summer months we remove them to 
bring in the summer evening breezes 
and the sounds of the night. [He 
touches the post] This post symbol- 
izes the center of the house. [ Moving 
to the Tokonoma and indicating the 
whole area\ This is the Tokonoma— 
the place of honor as it has been since 
the days of the shoguns, the ruling 
lords of Japan. 
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Mrs. Jacoby—-Very interesting. And 
what you do with flowers! 

Mr. Asano——My daughter-in-law 
will seé'that you have all the flowers— 
Mrs. Jacoby——Please! It’s enough 
already! Mr. Asano, I want to talk 
about my son-in-law, Jerry. You see— 
Mr. Asano—We have not yet fin- 
ished our tea-and cakes. [He assists 
her to sit. He resumes his seat | Mrs. 
Jacoby, l am forced to break my own 
custom because there is something 
on my mind. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Yes? What? 

Mr. Asano——I confess I have been a 
little angry with you. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Oh, I'm sorry. 

Mr. Asano——We had such a pleasant 
relationship on board. You made a 
dull crossing most enjoyable. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I'm very flattered. 
Mr. Asano—And then, suddenly, you 
saw fit to reassume a distant attitude. 
Mrs. Jacoby—tThat is not what I 
came to talk ‘to you about. 

Mr. Asano——l had a feeling that 
perhaps your children were involved 
in this decision. 

Mrs. Jacoby—I'm very close with 
my children. 

Mr. Asano——However, it is not the 
children who should instruct the 
parents; but the parents who should 
instruct the children. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Not in America. 

{ During the following, the servants 
remove the tea and cake plates and 
bring on a tray with two sake cups 
and two sake decanters | 

Mr. Asano—Y ou are wise and vener- 
able, Mrs. Jacoby, and only the ven- 
erable have enough experience and 
maturity to understand matters of 
personal relationships. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Jerry also understands, 
Mr. Asano. And if I did something 
that makes you mad at Jerry, I beg 
you not to take it out in business. 
Mr. Asano——When I greeted him 
today in the usual manner, he bowed 
too low 


Mrs. Jacoby——That’s because Jerry 


isn’t used to bowing. 


[ Mrs. Ayako places the sake cups 
before them | 

Mr. Asano—I should have preferred 
a Western handshake. 
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Mrs. Jacoby——But, Mr. Asano, 
Jerry— 

Mr. Asano—Now we serve sake, 
Mrs. Jacoby. [Mrs. Ayako fills their 
cups | Rice wine. It is served hot and 
you will find it excellent against the 
inclement weather. [He lifts his cup} 
Kompai. 

Mrs. Jacoby {Lifting her cup |——My 
family say—L’chayim. Mr. Asano— 
we were talking about my son-in-law. 
[They drink. Mrs. Ayako refills their 
cups. During the following, after 
each drink, Mrs. Jacoby rests her 
hand holding the sake cup on her 
knees, never looking at it. Each time, 
Mrs. Ayako refills it | 

Mr. Asano—I\ assume you know the 
nature of my business with your 
government. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Yes. I understand it 
didn’t go so good today, because 
you're being very stubborn. 

[She drinks; Mrs. Ayako refills her 
cup | 

Mr. Asano——Stubborn? No. Practi- 
cal. If we reduced our exports, it 
would mean a loss of employment for 
my workers and a severe blow to the 
national economy. 

Mrs. Jacoby——But that isn’t Jerry’s 
fault. Promise me you wouldn't hold 
a grudge against Jerry! 

Mr. Asano—My personal feelings 
are not pertinent, Mrs. Jacoby. The 
issue here is one of principle. 

Mrs. Jacoby——So—you'll give a 
little and you'll get a little. 

[ She drinks. Mrs. Ayako fills her cup] 
Mr. Asano——My government is well 
aware that we must give a little. The 
question is how much. Originally, 
your government asked us to reduce 
our exports of velveteens by a million 
yards annually. They now ask that we 
reduce them two million yards an- 
nually. 

Mrs. Jacoby——And they didn’t sug- 
gest how you'll take up the slack? 
Mr. Asano—tThey only promised 
they will use their best efforts. That 
is a phrase employed frequently by 
your son-in-law. I regret their best 
efforts are not good enough. 

[He drinks] 

Mrs. Jacoby——You're right. You 
can’t take best efforts to a bank. 


@ Opposite page: 

Mr. Asano entertains Mrs. Jacoby at 
dinner in his home in Tokyo. 

From left: Kanna Ishii, 

Gertrude Berg, Cedric Hardwicke, 
Sahomi Tachibana. 


[She drinks; Mrs. Ayako refills her 
cup | 
Mr. Asano—How true. 
Mrs. Jacoby——I tried to tell that to 
Jerry, but my daughter don’t like me 
to mix in. 
Mr. Asano—Mrs. Jacoby, if you have 
any opinions, by all means “mix in.” 
Mrs. Jacoby——Yeah? You mean it? 
| She accepts the invitation and 
plunges in happily] So listen to a 
story about my davenport. 
Mr. Asano {Puzzled |——What is a 
davenport, Mrs. Jacoby? 
Mrs. Jacoby——Y ou don’t know what 
a davenport is? By day, it’s a couch 
and, at night, you pull it out and it’s 
a bed. 
Mr. Asano—Ingenious. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Well, I have a daven- 
port in my apartment—[To Mrs. 
Ayako |\—which, by the way, I still 
have a lease on it for another year— 
on my apartment—Apartment 3A— 
{| Back to him|—and it’s a beautiful 
piece of furniture. Originally, Sam 
and I bought it from Callahan and 
Driscoll on Livingston Street because 
Mr. Driscoll and Sam both belonged 
to the Elks and Mr. Driscoll gave us 
a lovely price. 
Mr. Asano—How friendly. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Oh, listen. In the thir- 
ties, Mr. Driscoll had plenty of trou- 
ble. Because he sold only the best 
Grand Rapids furniture, and who 
could afford it in the thirties? But he 
’as a very smart man—he took in a 
budget line—budget carpets and 
budget carpet sweepers and he came 
over the depression. 
Mr. Asano—He diversified. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Exactly—he diversi- 
fied. And that’s the first thing you 
should do. 
Mr. Asano—I agree, Mrs. Jacoby. 
But in what area? Our market studies 
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so far have given us no indication. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Market studies— 

[ Drinks |\—the best market study is 
personal experience. [She drinks; 
Mrs. Ayako pours more sake, and for 
the first time Mrs. Jacoby notices that 
her cup is being constantly refilled. 
She does a double take | So where was 
I? [She smooths her hair, trying to 
think | So where was I? 

Mr. Asano—I believe you were with 
your davenport. 

Mrs. Jacoby [Happily |——Oh, yes 
my davenport. Last year, company 
came to the house. The Rosensweigs 
who live in 4B, and Essie Rubin who 
lives in 3H, and Essie brought along 
her Mr. Wechsler who’s in the 
fountain pen game. Well, Mr. 
Wechsler took from his pocket his 
absolutely-guaranteed-against-leaking 
fountain pen—and what happened? 
[She nods; he nods. She makes a 
sweeping gesture | All over the daven- 
port! So Essie and Mr. Wechsler 
nearly died. The next day, Mr. 
Wechsler came over with a special ink 
remover—| To Mrs. Ayako |—which 
he also manufactures. [Back to Mr. 
Asano | It worked. It removed the 

ink. It also removed the material. 
Mr. Asano { Amused |—— feel very 
sorry for Mr. Wechsler. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I couldn't be sadder. 
But I had to have my davenport 
re-covered. [To Mrs. Ayako] Sol 
decided on baby blue—[ She stops 

as she sees Mrs. Ayako does not 
understand | Baby blue—baby—[ She 
rocks her arms as though cradling a 
baby| A-a-a-a-a-a. baby. [ Then back 
to Mr. Asano|\ So I had to run around 
to A& S, Macy’s, Gimbel’s. You know 
what you have to pay for upholstery 
material in America? 

Mr. Asano—My market reports 
indicate a minimum of two dollars a 
yard. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Y ou go find for two 
dollars a yard. [To Mrs. Ayako 
holding up five fingers | Five dollars is 
more like it. [Back to him] So 
maybe I came to it all around the 


mulberry bush—this is what I want to 


tell you. Here, in Japan, with cheaper 


production costs—you should concen- 
trate on manufacturing inexpensive 
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upholstery material and, you'll see, 
you'll have no competition in the 
United States. 

[She drinks. Mr. Asano rises | 

Mr. Asano—tThank you, Mrs. 
Jacoby. I will restudy the market 
research in that field. 

[ She sets the cup on the table, rises 
and crosses to him | 

Mrs. Jacoby——All you have to worry 
about is—can you modify your looms. 
Ur. Asano {Smiling |——You even 
know about that. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I'm also practical. 

| Happily, nudging him with her 
elbow | So—so it’s settled? 

Mr. Asano—TI'm afraid not, Mrs. 
Jacoby. You see, I have a board of 
directors to deal with and stock- 
holders—and my government's view 
as well. 

Mrs. Jacoby—So why did you let 

me talk? 

Mr. Asano—Y ou may not have 
brought a solution, but what you have 
done is to erect a signpost. You have 
forced me to probe more deeply—and 
I promise you—I will probe. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Good! 

Mr. Asano—-I had concluded that 
today was the final meeting. I have 
changed my mind. As a compliment 
to you, Mrs. Jacoby, I shall continue 
my discussion with your government. 
Mrs. Jacoby——With my government 
or with my son-in-law? 

Vr. Asano—With your son-in-law. 
Mrs. Jacoby [Shaking his hand|—— 
Thank you, Mr. Asano! Well, I’ve 
taken up enough of your time. I'll go 
and get a taxi. 

Mr. Asano—Oh, no, Mrs. Jacoby. 
You must stay for dinner. 

Mrs. Jacoby {Frightened |——It’s very 
kind of you, but I already had a very 
early dinner. 

Mr. Asano—I do not think that is 
.oo— 

Mrs. Jacoby—Yes, yes. 

Mr. Asano—No. You are afraid to 
eat in my house. You have heard that 
we eat raw fish and octopus. 

Mrs. Jacoby { Aghast, looking at Mrs. 
Ayako and back to him|——I never 
heard such a thing! Never! 

Mr. Asano—It is true. But I have 
ordered a special dinner for you to be 


served on a new set of china, 
consisting of dishes entirely com- 
patible to—kosher! 

Mrs. Jacoby——| Laughing |\——How 
do you know about kosher? 

Mr. Asano——You told me. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I told you! On the 
boat! 

Mr. Asano [To Mrs. Ayako |— 
Shokuji-o hakobinasai. [Prepare fo 
serve the meal. | 

Mrs. Ayako—Hi! 

[ She rises with the tray of sake 
bottles and cups and goes out onto 
the porch, where she kneels, sets 
down the tray and closes the two 
outside screens, shutting out the view 
of the garden. She then exits with the 
tray | 

Mrs. Jacoby | As Mrs. Ayako is 
leaving room |——She’s such a nice 
lady. I wish I could talk to her. She 
doesn’t speak one word of English? 
Mr. Asano—None whatsoever. Of 
course, that is not very peculiar, Mrs. 
Jacoby, because you do not speak one 
word of Japanese. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Who says? I can 
speak. [She thinks] I can say, for 
instance, please, which is dozo. And 
I can say thank you, which is arigato. 
And—wait—wait—[Giggling |—one 
more. You're welcome, which sounds 
like Don’t touch my mustache! 

Mr. Asano { Laughing |——With those 
three phrases, you'll always be happy 
in Japan. 

Mrs. Jacoby { Bowing |——Arigato. 
Mr. Asano—Don’t touch my 
mustache. [She turns away, giggling. 
He looks at her for a minute and then 
at the scroll, the kakemono, which 
hangs in the Tokonoma] Mrs. Jacoby, 
there is one thing I have not 
explained. [He points to the scroll) 
Have you observed this scroll ? 

Mrs. Jacoby——It’s very pretty. Is it 
hand painted? 

Mr. Asano——Yes. It is an old 
Japanese art. As you see, it shows an 
ancient emperor at one side of a 
bridge and a lady of the court at the 
other. The bridge symbolizes that they 
are apart. The question is—should 
they cross the bridge? 

Mrs. Jacoby——Is there any reason 
they shouldn't? 
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Mr. Asano—tThe emperor was a 
widower and there was much 
opposition to his remarriage. 

Mrs. Jacoby——You don’t say? 

Mr. Asano—Despite his treasures, 
he was lonely. And when he met 
this lady he was much drawn to her— 
even though she was of another 
province—not of royal blood and, 
indeed, of another religion. But after 
due consideration and the cutting off 
of a few heads— 

Mrs. Jacoby——Ohh—that wasn’t 
nice! 

Mr. Asano——Perhaps not. But, 
finally, all opposition silenced, he 
crossed the bridge to her—[He moves 
slowly towards her. She is turned 
away |—slowly and steadily, taking 
great care not to stumble. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Good! 

Mr. Asano—So you think the 
emperor was right? 


Mrs. Jacoby 


other, what business was it of any- 


If they loved each 


body else? 
Mr. Asano 
properly, of course, through a 
nakodo, 

Mrs. Jacoby { Nodding—pleased with 
her knowledge 
broker. 
Mr. Asano 
proper lapse of time, as is our custom 
in arranging betrothals. 

Mr S. Jac oby 
custom. Sam and I kept company for 
two years. 


Mr. Asano 


They did not meet 


A marriage 


They did not permit a 


We also have such a 


As a consequence, they 


did not, for instance, go to plays, 


concerts and national events so that 


they could learn to know each other. 


act three 


The scene: The living room of the 
Black home. Later that evening. 

At rise: Jerry is sitting in a chair by 
the table. His coat is on the back of 
his chair. On the table are an empty 
beer bottle and a half-eaten sandwich 
ona small plate. He drains the glass 


as Alice enters from the bedroom. 


Alice Want anything else, Jerry? 
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Do you think that was wrong? 

Mrs. Jacoby——When you're old, 
there’s not much time. I think the 
emperor was right. 

Mr. Asano—I am not sure I agree 
with you. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Why don’t you agree? 
What difference would it have made if 
they had gone to plays, concerts, 

and national events? 

Mr. Asano—lIt is a question of 
etiquette. 
Mrs. Jacoby-—Sometimes you can 
carry etiquette too far. 

Mr. Asano—Nonetheless, I am old- 
fashioned, Mrs. Jacoby. I like to 
observe the proper form. [He adjusts 
the neckline of his kimono and moves 
down to her. He bows] Mrs. Jacoby— 
[She turns to him|—would you do 
me the honor of accompanying me 
throughout the winter to plays. 
concerts, and national events? 

Mrs. Jacoby { Aghast as she grasps his 
meaning |—Mr. Asano! 

Mr. Asano—But, Mrs. Jacoby. I was 
sure that you understood my allegory. 
I was obliquely referring to both our 
persons. 


Mrs. Jacoby 


very interesting story. 


To me it was just a 
Mr. Asano—Mrs. Jacoby—given 
time—perhaps we, too, might cross 
the bridge and together achieve the 
serenity of the enlightened spirit. In 
the meantime, it can do us no harm 
to be friends. 

Mrs. Jacoby { Shyly |——I would like 
very much to be friends. 

Mr. Asano—Then shall we have 
dinner? [He extends his hand. She 
hesitates | Dozo. 


[She permits him to lead her to the 
table and they resume their seats. 
He claps his hands twice | 

Maid {Off |——Hi! 

Mr. Asano—Y ou look most 
appropriate at the head of my table, 
Mrs. Jacoby. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Some appropriate. 
Mrs. Ayako enters and kneels at the 
table. Noketi enters, carrying a tray 
of appetizers, and kneels to her right, 
pushing the tray in front of her. 
Noketi remains in this position to 
assist in the serving. Tateshi enters 
and kneels at the table with a tray 
bearing fish and chopsticks. She 
places them on the table. Maid enters, 
bearing a large bowl of fruit, and 
kneels and places it to the left of 
Noketi, who hands it to Mrs. Ayako 
who places it on the end of the table. 
Maid leaves. Boy enters with a tray 
bearing rice bowls and a large 
container of rice. He places the tray 
near Noketi who spoons rice into the 
bowls and hands them to Mrs. Ayako 
to place on the table. Tateshi exits. 
Maid enters with Koto and places it 
to the left of the table. Tateshi enters 
with Samisen and kneels with it by the 
Koto. Tateshi and Maid begin to play 
and sing | 

Mr. Asano—Mrs. Jacoby. you are 
our most honorable guest. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Oh, Mr. Asano. all of 
a sudden to be a most honorable 
guest! 


[They look at each other as Boy 
enters with a large bowl of raw 
vegetables and kneels. The girls sing] 


[ curtain | 


scene 1: the Blacks’ home, two hours later 


Jerry——No, thanks. 

Alice——What time is it? 

Jerry { Looking at his watch |——Not 
quite eleven o'clock. The last show at 
most of the downtown movies is just 
about letting out, so we ought to be 
hearing from Mama pretty soon. 
Alice—Jerry, I don’t think she went 
to the movies. Not alone on a rainy 
night. 


[ The sound of a car coming to a stop 
and the door slamming | 

Jerry [Looking out the window |— 
That must be Captain Norcross. + 
Alice——Who’s Captain Norcross? 
Jerry—He is an American attached 
to the Japanese police as interpreter. 
I called him about an hour ago—just 
routine. 


Alice——Y ou’re really worried. too. 
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Jerry No, I’m not, It’s just that 
Captain Norcross— 

[ There's a buzz at the door. Jerry goes 
out to answer it | 
Captain {Off |\——Good evening, Mr. 
Black. I've been assigned to the 
Jacoby case. 

[ Alice reacts, turning quickly | 

Jerry {Off \——It was very nice of you 
to come, Captain Norcross. Won’t you 
come right in. [Jerry enters, followed 
by the Captain, a young and sedate 
man in civilian clothes] This is my 
wife. Darling, this is Captain 
Norcross. 

Captain——Delighted, Mrs. Black. 
Alice——Why did you call it the 
Jacoby case? 

Captain——That’s just a convenient 
identification, Mrs. Black. So far, we 
have very encouraging news. We've 
checked all the hospitals and all the 
jails in the area—and the morgue— 
all reports of automobile accidents 
and other violence and, as far as we 
can determine, as of the present 
moment, eliminating imponderables, 
of course, Mrs. Jacoby is not involved. 
Alice—Just what do you mean by 
imponderables, Captain? 
Captain——Well, we haven't heard yet 
from the prefectures of the outlying 
districts. 

Alice——My mother is not in the habit 
of going to outlying districts. 
Captain——We can never be sure, 
Mrs. Black. Just recently we had a 
case where an American woman was 
found with her throat—Well, enough 
of that 
description straight. Your husband 
told us over the phone, Mrs. Black, 


Now, let me see if I have the 


that your mother is five foot two and a 
half. 

Alice——Five foot three. 
Captain——In her early sixties? 
Alice—- ifty-eight. 


Captcin——Tell me, was she in any 
way mentally disturbed? 


Alice-—Certainly not! 
Jerry——Darling, she was a little 
upset. 

Alice——All right, Jerry—let’s tell the 
Captain the truth. She was more than 
upset. We had a crisis here this 
evening. 


Jerry 


—Oh, it wasn’t really a crisis. 
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Alice——Then just to the brink of 
one— 

Captain——Brink is a word we don’t 
like to use around here, Mrs. Black. 
Now tell me about your mother. Is she 
in the habit of going off on little 
jaunts like this all by herself? 
Alice——Of course not. 
Captain—Has she been out in the 
city much? Sightseeing? 
Jerry—Well, Captain, I doubt if 
she'd be sightseeing in weather like this. 
Captain—That’s true! Well, how 
long ago did she leave? 

Jerry—It must have been about six 
o'clock. We went inside for a few 
minutes and when we came out she 
was gone. 

Alice—And so was the house boy, 
Eddie. 

Captain——Yes, Mrs. Black, your 
husband told us that on the telephone. 
[Consults his notebook] His name is 
Iricho Watanabe. Number 1, t-chome, 
Shinjuku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Alice——It seems to me the first thing 
you'd do would be to go and find him. 
Captain——We have already been 
there, Mrs. Black. He wasn’t home. 
However, the Japanese authorities 
have posted a man. But I don’t like 
that Shinjuku business. 
Alice—Why not, Captain? 
Captain——Well, Shinjuku is—well, shall 
we say—a district where marginal 
characters are likely to resort. 
Alice——Oh, my God! 
Captain——Please—please—let’s not 
be alarmed. What we three must 
determine—after discounting violence 
or accident, is where would we go if 
we were an American-Jewish woman, 
fifty-eight years old, five foot three, at 
eleven o'clock on a rainy Thursday 
night in Tokyo. [ Alice and Jerry 
watch as Captain Norcross thinks. He 
has one thought and discards it with a 
shake of his head. He thinks again, 
then shakes his head. After a third 
try—] You know, I haven’t the 
faintest idea. 

[ The sound of the outside door 
slamming. Jerry rushes out. Alice 
stands just inside and below the doo; | 
Jerry [Off |\——Eddie, come in here a 
minute. 

[Jerry enters, followed by Eddie, who 


wears a Marlon Brando leather 
jacket | 

Alice—Eddie, where have you been? 
Where's my mother? 

Jerry—Now listen, Eddie. Have you 
seen Jacoby-san? Do you know where 
she went? 

Eddie——Oh, no, sir. 

Jerry—I don’t believe you, Eddie. 

I don’t like that look in your eye. 
Captain——Please, Mr. Black. Allow 
me to do the interrogation if you 
don’t mind. I am Captain Norcross. 
I'm attached to the Metropolitan 
Police. I want you to answer some 
questions. Of course, I know you are 
not involved in any way. 
Eddie——Oh, no, sir. 
Captain——Where have you been this 
evening ? 

Eddie—To the movies. 
Captain——What picture did you see? 
Eddie—The Blob. 

Captain——Now then, Eddie, have you 
any idea where Mrs. Jacoby is? 
Eddie 


Canadian Embassy. 


—I quit. I leave. I go to 


[As he makes a move to go, the 
outside door slams again. Jerry 
dashes out and Alice moves to just 
inside and below the door | 

Jerry (Off. So relieved he dares to 

be angry |——Mama! Don’t you ever 
dare leave this house again without 
telling us where you're going! 

[ Japanese Chauffeur in full livery 
enters, carrying packages wrapped 
in a cloth. He crosses and places them 
on the sofa. He is immediately 
followéd by Mrs. Jacoby and Jerry | 
Alice——Mama! We're out of our 
minds. 

Mrs. Jacoby {Lightly |——1 was 
visiting. [Eddie looks at the packages 
with curiosity. She opens her purse, 
takes out money and offers it to the 
Chauffeur | Arigato, Jiro. 

[ He holds up his hand in refusal, 
bows very low, and quickly leaves | 
Captain——Well, we're very relieved 
to see you here, Mrs. Jacoby. 

Mrs. Jacoby [Very friendly—shakes 
his hand |\——How do you do. 
Jerry——Mama, this is Captain 
Norcross. He was—well, he was 
looking for you. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I'm sorry you were 
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worried, but time flies when you’re 
enjoying yourself. 

Jerry—Captain Norcross, we’re very 
grateful for all your help. 
Captain——I can see you won’t be 
needing me any longer. Good night. 
Alice——Good night, and thank you 
very much. 

Captain—Not at all. I'll see that 
headquarters gets the good news. 
And I'd suggest, Mr. Black, that you 
give General Thurman a ting-a-ling— 
and tell him that our lost little sheep 
has found her way home, wagging—— 
[Mrs. Jacoby looks up sharply] Uh— 
well—good night. [He exits hastily | 
Eddie-—Y ou have received many 
lovely gifts, Jacoby-san. 

Mrs. Jacoby —Arigato. 

Eddie {| Bowing |——Do-itashi-mashite. 
[ You're welcome. ] 

Jerry—tThat will be all, Eddie. I’m 
sorry, Eddie, if we disturbed you. 
We'll attend to everything in the 
morning. 

Eddie—It is an honor to work in a 
house where Mama-san comes home 
with a chauffeur and so many 
wonderful signs of the regard in 
which she is held. Good night. 

[He bows very formally and exits. 
Mrs. Jacoby is softly singing the 
Japanese song while examining her 
bundle of packages. She does not look 
at Alice and Jerry during the 
following. Alice and Jerry watch her 
closely | 

Jerry——Mama, where have you 
been? Who was that chauffeur? What 
are all those packages? 

[ Mrs. Jacoby continues her singing | 
Alice——Mama, did you have 
something to drink? 

Mrs. Jacoby 


of hot sake. 


Aha. I had a few cups 


Jerry W here, Mama? 

Mrs. Jacoby {Placing her hat and 
gloves, which she has removed, on the 
table |——Did you ever have sake? It 
tastes like hazel nuts. It’s very 
pleasant. 

Alice——We were going crazy 
worrying about you. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Many times I went 
crazy worrying about you. 

[She sings, working at the knot of the 
bundle. Jerry gives Alice a look] 
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Jerry [Smiling |——Mama, how much 
sake did you have? 
Mrs. Jacoby——I stopped counting. 
Alice—How long are you going to 
keep us in suspense? Where did you 
go? 
Mrs. Jacoby——I went to see Mr. 
Asano. 
Alice—Did he give you those gifts, 
Mama? 

Mrs. Jacoby——Yes. Did you ever see 
the way they wrap things? It’s a 
shame to open them. In this package 
is bean-jam buns, pink and green. In 
this package is a kimono with an 
oh-boe— [She demonstrates an obi | 
In this package is a set of china, 
service for two. And in this package 
is a flower holder so I should make 
Japanese flower arrangements. 
Alice——What were you doing there? 
Mrs. Jacoby { Happily |——First we 
had tea and buns and then we had 
supper—a little milk soup with egg 
drops, then we had broiled fish— 
Alice——Mama, we're not interested 
in the menu. 
Mrs. Jacoby——If you want to hear the 
rest, you have to hear the menu. 

[ Alice and Jerry are amused] So we 
had broiled fish and, Alice, I could 
see there was nothing on it except a 
little butter. And we also had ginko 
nuts, called silver prunes, served on 
pine needles. And with supper his 
servant played on a long banjo. Jerry, 
I had a wonderful time! And then, 
after, Mr. Asano and his daughter-in- 
law and the servants took me out to 
the car—a car which the whole side 
goes up so I should get in. 

[ She illustrates | 
Jerry—tThat’s a Mercedes Benz. 
Mrs. Jacoby {Great nonchalance |—— 
What then? Mr. Asano should have a 
Chevy? Jerry, maybe we have a little 
sake in the house? 

Alice—wWhy did you go see Mr. 
Asano, Mama? 
Mrs. Jacoby——Well, I thought if I 
caused Jerry any trouble, I'd try to fix 
it up. 
Jerry—Well, I hope you didn’t try, 
Mama. 

Vrs. Jacoby—I did. 

{lice—What did you say? 

Mrs. Jacoby—Jerry, you can’t blame 


Mr. Asano. Listen, first you ask him to 
reduce a million yards on velveteen. 
Then, all of a sudden, you ask him 

to reduce two million yards. Is that a 
way to do business? 

Jerry——Mama, you don’t understand. 
We're having a lot of pressure put on 
us by the commerce department. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Yes, but this is liable 
to cause Mr. Asano a very bad 
economic situation. However, if he 
can diversify he’ll listen to reason. 
Jerry—Diversify ? 

Mrs. Jacoby——You already had such 
a discussion, no, Jerry? 

Jerry—In general terms—and he 
rejected it. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Maybe now he 
wouldn’t reject. I told him about my 
davenport. 

Jerry—But, Mama. You can’t just 
walk into Mr. Asano’s house and talk 
about your davenport. This is a highly 
involved technical— 

Mrs. Jacoby——What’s so involved? 
[The phone rings. Jerry answers | 
Jerry—Hello... Yes, this is Mr. 
Black ... Oh, hello, Mr. Putnam... 
Oh, I see ... Yes. At ten o’clock .. . 
Yes, of course, I'll be there. Good 
night, sir. 

Alice- —Well? 


Jerry [Slowly hanging up the phone] 
——tThere is a very important meeting 
tomorrow morning at ten o’clock with 
Mr. Asano and the Japanese repre- 
sentatives of the textile industries! 


[ Alice and Jerry embrace happily, 
then stop suddenly and look at Mrs. 
Jacoby, who gazes front with a slight 
pleased smile} Mama, I guess your 
conference tonight was pretty success- 
ful. The government ought to put you 
on the payroll. 

Mrs. Jacoby—One high government 
official in the family is plenty. You 
know, Jerry, we really should have 

a little sake in the house. 

Alice {Laughing |——Tomorrow, I'll 
buy a case. 

Jerry——Mama, I hereby present you 
with the first annual Jerry Black 
award for understanding and 
patience— 

Mrs. Jacoby——Sha! One note of 
warning, Jerry. It’s only the 
beginning. Nothing is settled. Nothing 
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is arranged. You're just going to talk 
some more, Only, Jerry— 

[She stops herself, patting her mouth 
with her palm, and sits in a chair | 
Jerry | Kneeling |\—Go on, Ma. Have 
you got any more advice for me? 

Mrs. Jacoby 
Black advice? 
Jerry—You're holding back, Mama. 
Please don’t. 

Urs. Jacoby——I wouldn't sound like 
a mother-in-law they make jokes 


-I should give Jerry 


about? 
Alice——Say whatever you want, 
Mama. 

Mrs. Jacoby——It’s nothing important 
only—well, you know one of the 
reasons Mr. Asano got mad? Because 
you made a mistake, Jerry, and bowed 

too low—and he thought you were 
making fun of his customs. I know 
you weren’t making fun. You just 
didn’t know. 

Jerry— try to learn as much about 
Japanese customs as I can, Mama, 
but I don’t have much time. 

Mrs. Jacoby——And you don’t have 
much time, Alice, either? With the 
socializing and leaving calling cards 
and drinking tea? But let me tell you 
something, children. It’s very 
important how you speak to foreigners 
about the little things. I know, 
because I was a foreigner for a long 
time and foreigners are very sensitive 
people. | She hesitates| And you don’t 
have to overdo either. I mean, for 
instance, the way you treat Eddie. 
You don’t bow to a boy like Eddie— 
not because he’s a servant—and not 
because he’s Japanese—but because 
he’s wrong. It doesn’t matter what 
color a person is—if he’s wrong, he’s 
wrong whether he’s white, black, 
pink or purple. 

Jerr) Anything else on your mind, 
Mama? 

Mrs. Jacoby——Yeah— 
Jerry——What? 
Mrs. Jacoby——Jerry, when you talk 
to a businessman. you have to talk 
not theories and best efforts, because 
best efforts you can’t eat. You have to 
talk one—two—three. This—is 
exactly —how—it—is. 

Or it’s no sale. 

Jerry [Ruejfully |—The State 
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Department never explained it quite 
like that. 

Alice { Huggirig her |\——Nobody ever 
had a mother like you in the world. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Y eah—the whole 
world, huh? 

Jerry [Going to the phone and 
picking up the directory |—I'd better 
give General Thurman his ting-a-ling 
as per instructions. 


Mrs. Jacoby—Before you ting-a-ling, 


Jerry, I want to tell you Mr. Asano is 
coming here. 

Alice { Pleased |——Here? 
Jerry—wWhen? 

Mrs. Jacoby—Tonight. It’s a Japanese 
custom called “go I to tea.” [Go-ai- 
sa-tsu. | 

Alice——What’s that? 

Mrs. Jacoby—According to Japanese 
etiquette, if you make a visit on 
somebody, he has to return the visit 
right back. 

Jerry—Why didn’t he just bring you 
home? 

Mrs. Jacoby——Because Mr. Asano’s 
very formal about etiquette and, 
secondly, I wanted to give you a little 
chance to be prepared. 
Alice——What'll we serve him? 

Mrs. Jacoby—Tea. Mr. Asano’s a 
very plain man, full of wisdom, and 
I'd like you to get to know him a little 
and you'll see what an unusual man 
he is. Don’t laugh—he thinks I’m 
smart, too. 

Jerry—Wait till the boys in my shop 
hear that Mr. Asano’s sweet on Mama. 
[He returns to looking up the 
number. Alice crosses above the table 
and examines the packages | 

Mrs. Jacoby——Then you wouldn’t 
mind if I go with Mr. Asano through- 
out the winter to plays, concerts or 
national events? 

Alice——Why not? 

[ She has a box close to her face, 
examining it closely | 

Jerry——Of course not. Mama. You 
don’t have to ask. 

[He starts to dial] 

Mrs. Jacoby—In this country, when 
a man and a woman go to plays, and 
concerts and national events. it means 
they're keeping company. 

[ Alice slowly puts the box on the 
table. Jerry puts down the phone and 


slowly turns, not believing his ears | 
Jerry—wWhat did you say, Mama? 
Alice—Jerry, I'm sure Mama’s just 
using a phrase. 

Mrs. Jacoby——No. When Mr. Asano 
says “keeping company,” he means— 
“keeping company.” 
Jerry—Certainly you don’t take it 
seriously. 

Alice—Mama knows it’s impossible. 
Don’t you, Mama? 

Jerry——What did you tell him? 
Mrs. Jacoby——Mostly, I listened to 
a story about an emperor who married 
a lady of the court. 
Alice——Married! Mama, you're a 
very smart woman. You know what 
such a marriage would mean. I don’t 
have to tell you. You can’t be con- 
sidering it. You just can’t. 

Mrs. Jacoby——All I'm doing is 
thinking. 

Jerry——Mama, there’s nothing to 
think about. I know what I'm talking 
about. I’ve been to lots of countries. 
I've seen a great deal of this sort of 
thing. At best. it’s difficult. With you, 
Mama, it’s ludicrous. 

[She looks at him} 

Alice——He means unsuitable, Mama. 
Not for a woman like you. 


Jerry——Mama, you're so bigoted you 


can’t eat a piece of bacon. How are 
you going to marry a Japanese? 

Don’t you realize 

Mrs. Jacoby—Genug! 

Alice——I'm sure if you think it over— 
Mrs. Jacoby | Rising—interrupting 
angrily |——I said genug! I mean 
genug! And if you forget your 
Yiddish, that means enough! 
Jerry—Now just let me say this— 
Mrs. Jacoby——You said already. You 
said “bigoted!” 

Alice——Mama, we'd never stand in 
the way of your remarrying if you 
wanted to—if the man were 

[ She falters] 

Jerry——I just want to point out a 
few facts. Do you understand what 
intermarriage means? 

Mrs. Jacoby——IT'll discuss that with 
Mr. Asano—not you. 
Jerry——Mama, you're deliberately 
evading the central question. 

Mrs. Jacoby—And the central 
question which aggravates you is that 
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Mr. Asano is Japanese. [He looks 
down | In Brooklyn when Essie Rubin 
said she couldn’t live with that 
element, you got very excited. You 
made a speech. Remember what you 
said? Because if you don’t remember, 
I remember. You said, “If you want to 
stop prejudice, you've got to stop it 
in yourself.” You forgot it, Jerry? 
[He looks at her, then turns away |— 
or maybe you changed your mind? 
[She turns to Alice| And you, Alice? 
You agreed with Jerry. 
Alice——That was theoretical, Mama 
on a broad social plane. It’s 
different 
Mrs. Jacoby——When it strikes 
home? Yes. And now, my dear 
children, I'd like to ask one simple 
question. Who’s bigoted? [There is a 
pause as they are unable to answer. 
Then the door buzzer sounds| That 
must be Mr. Asano. So go answer the 
door, Jerry, and put a smile on your 
face. And don’t stand there like all 
the pipes in the house just busted. 
And don’t say one word to Mr. Asano 
you hear? Not one word. Just go to 
the door and be pleasant. 
[Jerry goes to the door] 
Jerry | OF ] 
Asano 
VUr. Asano {Of | 
Mr. Black. 
Jerry [OF 
please? 
[Jerry enters, followed by Mr. Asano] 
Mrs. Jacoby 
Asano 
Mr. Asano { Bowing to her|\——Good 
evening. [Bowing to Alice] Good 
evening, Mrs. Black. I’m delighted to 


see you again 


Good evening, Mr. 
Good evening, 


Won't you come in, 


Good evening, Mr. 


{lice Good evening. Mr. Asano. 
Mr. Asano { Bowing slightly to Jerry] 
Mr. Black 

Jerry [Extending his hand] Mr. 
Asano. [Mr. Asano looks at Mrs. 
Jacoby—then shakes Jerry’s hand] 
Won't you sit down, sir? [Mr. Asano 
moves down to the arm chair and 
stands, waiting for the ladies to be 
seated. Mrs. Jacoby sits on the sofa: 
Alice sits on one of the chairs by the 
table. Mr. Asano then sits and Jerry 
sits on the other chair by the table. 
There is along, awkward pause as 
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they all sit erect, looking straight 
ahead, hands in laps. Then Jerry 
rises] May I offer you a cigar, Mr. 
Asano. 

Mr. Asano—No, thank you. I do not 
smoke. 

[Jerry resumes his seat. There is 
another pause | 

Mrs. Jacoby—I was just telling the 
children what a lovely dinner I had 
at your house. 

Mr. Asano—I hope they will accept 
my hospitality. Perhaps Saturday 
evening. Unless, of course, Mr. Black, 
you feel it unsuitable during these 
negotiations. 

Jerry——We would be delighted to 
come, sir. 

Mr. Asano——Y ou have not said 
anything, Mrs. Black. 

[ Alice starts to answer | 

Mrs. Jacoby 
Mr. Asano——Nevertheless, I have the 
feeling there is something she would 
like to say. Please say it, Mrs. Black. 
Alice—Mr. Asano, my mother has 
told me—well, of your conversation 
this evening. 
Mr. Asano 


surprised. 


No doubt you were 


Alice——Yes, I was. As a matter of 
fact, I was more than 
Mrs. Jacoby——That’s enough, Alice. 
Mr. Asano——Please permit her to 
continue, Mrs. Jacoby. 
Alice {She rises; the men rise |—I 
don’t quite know how to put it. 
Mr. Asano——Y ou do not approve. 
Alice—TI'm certain if you talk to 
your own family, Mr. Asano, if you 
would take all the facts into account— 
Jerry—I'm sure that upon deeper 
consideration, Mr. Asano, you will— 
Mr. Asano—Mr. and Mrs. Black, I 
understand your views completely. 
I can even think of arguments that 
have not occurred to you because I 
am both a Buddhist and a Shintoist, 
making things far more complicated 
that you can possibly imagine. But 
any final decision must rest between 
your mother and myself. We have the 
maturity to weigh matters; you— 
have—not. 
Mrs. Jacoby [Coming to the rescue] 
—Alice, I think Mr. Asano would 
like a cup of tea. 


Alice never talks much. 


Mr. Asano—lIt would be a pleasure. 
[ Alice exits | 

Mrs. Jacoby—Jerry- 

Jerry—yYes. Mama. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Please get me a 
sweater or something. It’s a little 
chilly in here. 

Jerry—Of course. 

[He follows Alice off. Mr. Asano 
looks after them] 

Mr. Asano—Do you usually keep 
your sweaters in the kitchen, Mrs. 
Jacoby? 

Mrs. Jacoby——Please sit down, Mr. 
Asano. 
[He sits | 
Mr. Asano——It is apparent that your 
children are agitated. 

Mrs. Jacoby——That’s putting it 
mildly. Did you speak to your 
daughter-in-law? 

Mr. Asano——I did. Mrs. Jacoby. 
Mrs. Jacoby——And what did she 
say? 

Mr. Asano—Nothing. She would not 
dream of questioning my judgment. 
Mrs. Jacoby——She wasn’t shocked 
that you are considering keeping 
company with a Jewish woman. 

Mr. Asano—Mrs. Jacoby, my 
daughter-in-law is not aware of the 
theological differences existing in 


Caucasian society. If she has any 


objections. it is simply because you 
are white. 
Mrs. Jacoby— 
argument from the opposite side. 
Mr. Asano—In view of that, have 
you come to a decision? 

Vrs. Jacoby Yes. [She rises and 


crosses to him. He rises| Mr. Asano, 


I got the same 


if keeping company means crossing the 
bridge, then it’s no. 

Mr. Asano——Y ou are acceeding to 
your relatives’ views? 

Mrs. Jacoby —No. 

Mr. Asano—Then may I ask what 
prompted your decision? 

Mrs. Jacoby——First. I'd like to tell 
you what did not prompt it. I don’t 
care about gossip and I think we 
could work it out that I’m Orthodox 
and you're not. [Smiling wryly] I 
could even learn to make sukiyaki 
with kosher meat. 

Mr. Asano 


no? 


-But the answer is still 
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Mrs. Jacoby——Yes, it’s no. And you 
know why? Because I've been 


* weighing it pro and con. You don’t 


want to marry me, Mr. Asano. You're 
lonely for your wife and somebody to 
talk to. You look at me and you see 
her. All right, she was Japanese and 
she wore a kimono. Tonight so did I. 
Mr. Asano——I saw a great deal more 
than that, Mrs. Jacoby. 

Mrs. Jacoby——No, Mr. Asano. 
You're not over your mourning period. 
And neither am I. I’m very honored 
and very proud and deeply touched 
by what vou said to me tonight. [She 
turns away | But you’re not Sam. 

Mr. Asano [He crosses to her |\—— 
Mrs. Jacoby, there is something I 
have left out of what I have said 
tonight. In my own way—I love you. 
[She turns, he bows and leaves. The 
outside door closes. Alice and Jerry 
enter | 

Mrs. Jacoby——You can take the 
green look off your face. I told him no. 


But not for your reasons—for my 
own—reasons you didn’t give me a 
chance to tell you. 

Alice——What did he say to you, 
Mama? 

Mrs. Jacoby——Only something for 
me to hear. You think it was easy? 
You think it wasn’t good to be 
treated with respect and admired by 
a wonderful man? And courted like 
Papa courted me long ago? It was. 

I can’t lie. I had an evening in which 
I was young again and it’s over. But, 
at least, I have another memory— 
maybe another regret. [ Alice sits on 
the sofa beside her| And now, my 
dear children, I want you to get me 
a ticket on the first airplane leaving 
tomorrow morning for International 
Airport, New York, because I’m going 
home. 

Alice—No, Mama. We'll do better. 
Mrs. Jacoby—Y ou did the best you 
could. It made no sense for me to 
come and it makes no sense for me to 


scene 2: Mrs. Jacoby’s home in Brooklyn, two months later 


4t rise: The living room is the same 
except for a few souvenirs from 
Japan. A kakemono hangs on the 
outside door and an oriental statue 
flanks the samovar on the sideboard. 
The table is covered with a white 
cloth and is set for dinner for two. In 
the center is a single yellow rose ina 
vase. 

Essie Rubin comes out of the kitchen, 
carrying two plates of gefiilte fish. 
She puts them on the service plates 
and critically surveys the table. She 
calls toward the bedroom door which 
is open. 

Vrs. Rubin—Bertha! Would you 
like to lend my sterling silver fruit 
bow] for the center of the table? 

Mrs. Jacoby [Off |——No, Essie, it’s 
just the way I want it. 

Mrs. Rubin—That little flower looks 
very skimpy. 

Mrs. Jacoby [Off|——It’s Moribana 
style. 

Mrs. Rubin——Oh, another word you 
learned in Japan? 

Mrs. Jacoby | Entering from 
bedroom, smoothing her new navy- 
blue dress\|\——No, another word I 
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learned from the Japanese book of 
etiquette. 

Mrs. Rubin——Oh, Bertha, you look 
stunning! 

Mrs. Jacoby——It’s my twenty-nine- 
ninety-five number. [She surveys the 
table} I like how you fixed the fish, 
Essie, but you didn’t put the horse- 
radish on the lettuce. 

Mrs. Rubin——You only got red horse- 
radish, Bertha. That’s not for a formal 
dinner. I'll run down to Waldbaum’s 
and get white. 

[She starts to the door | 

Mrs. Jacoby——Don’t run! Mr. Asano 
will like the color. And besides you 
just want to get out of here to avoid 
meeting him. 

[She looks at her wrist watch and 
then crosses to peer out the window 
down into the street] 

Mrs. Rubin——Frankly, Bertha, I’m a 
little embarrassed. Do I bow? Do I 
shake hands? 

Mrs. Jacoby——You just act natural. 
[ Essie sits on sofa| Essie? 
Essie—Hmmm? 

Mrs. Jacoby——A lot of neighbors on 
the stoop. [Essie shrugs and extends 


stay. You'll write me often and I'll 
write you back. What are you 
standing alone, Jerry? Come on in— 
the water’s fine. [He crosses, takes 
her extended hand and sits beside 
her) You're very nice children— 
educated, sophisticated, pretty— 
Jerry—Mama, I’m more 
sophisticated than I was an hour ago, 
but I don’t think I’m so pretty. 
Mrs. Jacoby——To me you're pretty. 
And now all I hope for you is that 
you transcend— 
Alice—Transcend? 
Mrs. Jacoby——Yes. Transcend—and 
that together you achieve the serenity 
of the enlightened spirit. 
[Jerry and Alice look puzzled | 
Jerry [Smiling |——“The serenity of 
the enlightened spirit?” I never heard 
that in Hebrew school. 
Mrs. Jacoby——How could you? It 
just so happens, Jerry, that what I 
have reference to is Zen Buddhism. 
[curtain | 


her hands ina helpless gesture | What 
did you do? 

Send out a broadcast? 

Mr. Asano was coming? 

Mrs. Rubin—1 just told the super— 
Mrs. Jacoby—It’s a whole reception 
committee. Mrs. Rosensweig brought 
out her camp chair. 

Mrs. Rubin—Y ou know, Bertha, you 
should have gotten in a maid. It’s not 
too late. My cleaning woman is still 
in my apartment. She even has a little 
cap with a black bow! 

Mrs. Jacoby—So let her keep the 
black bow. I don’t have to show off 
for Mr. Asano. Sit, Essie. 

[She goes to the sideboard for two 
candles | 

Mrs. Rubin—You’'re showing off 
plenty with the dinner. What did you 
pay for the squabs? 

Mrs. Jacoby {Places candles on the 
table |——I wouldn’t be bankrupt. 
Mrs. Rubin—You know, Bertha— 
I don’t think carrot tsimmis goes 
with squab. 

Mrs. Jacoby—T've also got fresh peas 
with blanched almonds and potato 
puffs. 





Mrs. Rubin [Triumphantly|——But 
no salad! 
Mrs. Jacoby 
fish, matzo ball soup, squab, vege- 
tables and a noodle charlotte— 

a salad is not required. 

Mrs. Rubin——You know, Bertha, my 
daughter-in-law gave me such a thing 


—With an appetizer, 


last year you can make rosettes out of 
radishes and curl up celery and make 
cucumbers like little dolls. [Starting 
for the door| I'll go and make you 
some. 

Mrs. Jacoby { Pointing to the sofa |—— 
Essie, don’t go and make. Sit. 

[Essie sits on the sofa. Mrs. Jacoby 
goes to the sideboard for the tray on 
which are a wine decanter and 
glasses | 
Mrs. Jacoby 
trip, Essie? 
[She places the tray on the table] 
Mrs. Rubin—Not yet. It’s between 
Lakewood and the Virgin Islands. 
Mrs. Jacoby——That’s some between. 
[The door buzzer sounds. They both 
react| Essie. Be calm. [She opens the 
door. Mr. Asano is there. Essie rises 
uncertainly | Mr. Asano! 

Mr. Asano Mrs. Jacoby! 

Mrs. Jacoby Please come in and 
excuse the disorder of my house. [He 
enters. He is wearing a coat and 
carries his hat| Did you have a hard 
time getting here? 


You decided on a 


Mr. Asano—No. | remember you in- 
structed me to take the Lexington 
Express to Franklin Avenue and then 
change to a New Lots train and debark 
at Kingston Avenue. After due con- 
sideration, I took a taxi. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I should have sug- 
gested that in the first place. I'd like 
you to meet my friend, Mrs. Rubin. 
Essie, this is Mr. Asano of Tokyo, 
Japan. 
Mr. Asano 
Mrs. Rubin—Likewise. Did you have 
a nice trip from Japan? 

Mr. Asano—Oh yes. Excellent. 
Your DC-7C is a most remarkable 
plane. 

Mrs. Rubin—Well, if you'll excuse 
me, I have to go and get dressed. I’m 
going over to someone’s house for a 
little potluck, and then we'll watch 
“Person to Person.” 


-I am honored. 
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Mrs. Jacoby——That’s a television 
program. 

Mr. Asano—I hope you enjoy it, 
Mrs. Rubin. 

Mrs. Rubin—Thank you. Very 
pleased to have made your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Asano. I hope to have the 
pleasure again. 

Mr. Asano—Likewise. 

Mrs. Rubin [She looks at him, then 
at Mrs. Jacoby and then back to him. 
Then, gaily, she makes a sweeping 
bow |——Sayonara! 

[ She exits] 

Mrs. Jacoby—She is so flustered 
meeting you, Mr. Asano. 

Mr. Asano—lIt was charming of her 
to say, “Sayonara.” 

Mrs. Jacoby {Taking his coat |—— 

It was charming of you to call me. 
Mr. Asano—It was charming of you 
to invite me to dinner. 

Mrs. Jacoby—And it was charming— 
There must be another way to start a 
sentence. Please sit down. [She places 
his coat on a chair | I was so excited 
when you called—I had so many 
questions to ask, I didn’t ask one. 
So what brings you to this neck of 
the woods? 

| She sits on the sofa. He sits beside 
her | 

Mr. Asano——A variety of matters. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Business? 

Mr. Asano—Only incidentally. 
Mrs. Jacoby——I understand that you 
signed a very nice treaty. 

Mr. Asano——A tentative agreement 
for a short period. You'll be pleased 
to know it involves some degree of 
diversification. 

Mrs. Jacoby—Are you happy with it? 
Mr. Asano—No, not particularly. 
But I am particularly happy to see 
you again. 

Mrs. Jacoby—And I am also happy 
to see you. 


Mr. Asano—For a long period, my 


government has been asking me to 
accept a seat with our delegation to 
the United Nations. I have agreed. 
Mrs. Jacoby——Congratulations. 

Mr. Asano—I shall spend a great 
deal of time here in New York, in that 
great glass building. 

Mrs. Jacoby—That will be very nice. 
Mr. Asano—Mrs. Jacoby, f was 


present at a dinner in Tokyo at the 
Imperial Hotel last week in honor of 
Mr. Fujiyama. He is not a mountain, 
Mrs. Jacoby, but an important official. 
Your government was represented by 
your son-in-law. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Did Jerry do well? 
Mr. Asano—Very well, indeed. He 
commenced his speech in Japanese— 
not good Japanese, but Japanese— 
which we all took as a great 
compliment. 

Mrs. Jacoby——Was my daughter also 
at the dinner? 

Mr. Asano——Oh, yes, looking lovely 
in a deep-red dress. Many of my col- 
leagues commented on how attractive 
she was. Her eyes were shining. 
Mrs. Jacoby 
going to be a grandmother. 

Mr. Asano——Oh, that is splendid news! 
Mrs. Jacoby——The best news I ever 
had. Now, if you'll excuse me, Ill 
just get my dinner in motion. 

[She rises and goes into the kitchen, 
leaving the door open. He rises, 
watches her go and then he moves 
above the sofa. He suddenly smiles, 
remembering “baby blue,” places 
both hands on the back of it and looks 
it over carefully. He then turns and 
sees the samovar on the sideboard 
above the sofa| 

Mr. Asano——What a lovely samovar. 
Mrs. Jacoby [Off |——It belonged to 
my grandmother. 

Mr. Asano [He looks at the oval- 
framed pictures above the break- 
front |\——Is this your grandmother’s 
portrait on the wall? 

Mrs. Jacoby [Off |\——No, my mother’s. 
And the gentleman with the beard is 
my father. 

Mr. Asano—He has a distinguished 
look. [ He next looks at the pictures of 
Sam and David Jacoby. Mrs. Jacoby 
enters with a tray of canapés | This is 
your husband and your son? 

Mrs. Jacoby—Yes. 

Mr. Asano—tThe son looks like the 
father. Isn’t it curious—they both 
look like you. 

Mrs. Jacoby——I never noticed. Now, 
will you sit to my table, please. [He 
moves to the chair and waits for her 
to be seated| No, don’t wait for me, 
Mr. Asano. I'll be jumping up and 


—That’s because I’m 
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down, so make yourself comfortable. 
Mr. Asano——I’m most comfortable. 
Your house has a warm feeling. 
[They sit] It is homelike. 


Mrs. Jacoby—Thank you. I hope you 


like chopped liver. 
Mr. Asano [He tastes some |—— 


Excellent. It tastes like bean-jam buns. 


[Looking at the plate before him] 
What is this, Mrs. Jacoby? 


Mrs. Jacoby—tThat’s gefiilte fish. It’s 


made of all different kinds of fish to 
represent all the oceans and lakes. 
We eat it on holidays—festivals—and 
Friday nights. Oh! I didn’t light the 
candles. 

[She rises and goes to the sideboard 
for a scarf and matches] 

Mr. Asano [Also rising |——May I be 
of some help? 

Mrs. Jacoby——No, the lady of the 
house lights the Sabbath candles. 


[She returns to stand above the table | 
I waited for you. I thought you might 
like to see how we observe. 

Mr. Asano 
[She covers her head with the scarf, 
lights the candles, stretches out her 
hands. She intones a prayer. Mr. 


Asano watches with respectful interest. 


She removes her scarf | 

Mrs. Jacoby—That’s all there is to 
it. I just said, “Praised be Thou, O 
Lord, our God, King of the Universe, 
Who has sanctified us by Thy com- 
mandments and has instructed us to 
kindle the Sabbath lights. Amen.” 
Mr. Asano——Amen. 

[She places her scarf on the break- 
front] 

Mrs. Jacoby——And now we have a 
little blackberry wine. 

[She pours the wine, hands him a 
glass and takes one for herself. They 


I shall be most interested. 


move back to their chairs | 

Mr. Asano—Mrs. Jacoby, I do not 

see my wife in you now. I am quite 

recovered from my mourning period. 

Mrs. Jacoby {Sitting |——It takes time, 

doesn’t it? It takes a little longer for 

women than for men. 

Mr. Asano——Yes indeed. [He sits. 

They place their napkins on their laps | 

I see that there are many plays in New 

York—and a series of concerts at 

Carnegie Hall. 

Mrs. Jacoby——And soon it will be 

Thanksgiving. 

Mr. Asano——One of your important 

national events. I hope we may cele- 

brate it together, Mrs. Jacoby. 

Mrs. Jacoby——For Thanksgiving 

you'll come to my house. [They raise 

their wine glasses| Kompai, Mr. 

Asano. 

Mr. Asano——L’chayim, Mrs. Jacoby. 
[curtain | 


candidly speaking .. . 


(top row) John Barrymore was away from the stage throughout the thirties, but he was seldom out of the news for long—Another 
member of the same royal clan, Ethel, was a busy traveler, trouping throughout this country and abroad. 
(second row) Gertrude Lawrence and producer Gilbert Miller were operating busily on two fronts, London and New York, during the 


decade 


Beatrice Lillie was another active commuter—Irving Berlin, then as now, was pursuing the dual career of businessman-composer. 


(third row) Maurice Evans was thirty-four when he first arrived in this country in 1935——Florence Eldridge and Fredric March divided 
their time between stage and screen——Alexander Woollcott continued to reign as a critic, while venturing periodically as an actor. 


(below) Noel Coward was probably the busiest of the transatlantic travelers 
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Jane Cowl had one of the most productive decades of 


her illustrious career. ® 
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new faces became old favorites 


by Daniel Blum 


As a child, I was an avid theatregoer. Long before I began 
putting out pictorial annuals devoted to the stage, and in- 
cluding in them a section titled “Promising Personalities,” 
I was playing a game I called “picking stars.” It consisted 
of spotting new young players I thought would succeed, and 
following their careers with interest, something that I now 
do professionally. The first I can remember picking was a 
sweet young ingénue who sang and danced in a musical, 
The Rose of Panama. No one had ever heard of Fay Bainter 
back in 1912, but by 1918 she was starring on Broadway in 


East Is West. 


The 1930s would have been an interesting period in which to 
play such a game, for many Broadway actors arrived during 
the decade, coming from relative obscurity. Few persons 
noticed a thin, freckled girl who played the maid in A 
Month in the Country at the Guild Theatre (now the 
ANTA) in the spring of 1930. The girl had graduated from 
Bryn Mawr, appeared with a Baltimore stock company, and 
had a few roles on Broadway, including the job of under- 
studying Hope Williams in Holiday, before she was seen in 
the Turgenev play. But in the fall of that year, when the 
same girl supported Jane Cowl in Art and Mrs. Bottle, the 
critics tossed a few posies at Katharine Hepburn. Two years 
later she received greater acclaim in The Warrior’s Hus- 
band ; from that point she went on to stardom in Hollywood. 
and has returned to the stage periodically. 

Little mention is made of the appearances of Bob Hope in 
Smiles (1930) or Ballyhoo of 1932. But in 1933 he came 
into his own in Roberta. Playing supporting roles with 
Bob were George Murphy and Fred MacMurray. Say 
When! and an edition of the Ziegfeld Follies followed. and 
by 1936 Hope was starring in Red, Hot and Blue. 

Another star of that show was Ethel Merman. Six years 
earlier she had left a stenographer’s desk in Astoria to be- 
come an overnight sensation in Girl Crazy, singing “I Got 
Rhythm” and “Sam and Delilah.” She popularized “Life Is 
Just a Bowl of Cherries” in George White's Scandals 
(1931), and “Eadie Was a Lady.” “Rise ‘n’ Shine” and 
“You're An Old Smoothie” in Take A Chance (1932). Then 
came Anything Goes, two years later. and Merman more 
than had it made. 

The program of Forsaking All Others (1933) lists “A 
Gentleman—Henry Fonda.” The role was a walk-on. Prior 
to that he had gained experience with the Omaha Com- 
munity Playhouse, spent several summer seasons with the 
University Players at West Falmouth, Cape Cod, and ap- 


Mr. Blum’s books on the theatre include “Theatre World” 
(annual) and “Great Stars of the American Stage.” Among the 
players whose fame he forecast are Julie Harris, Marlon Brando. 
Barbara Bel Geddes, Kim Stanley and Paul Newman. 
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peared in small parts in two New York productions, includ- 
ing The Game of Love and Death. In 1934 he was in the 
first New Faces. Success came in the same year with The 
Farmer Takes a Wife, in which he appeared with June 
Walker. A year later he was in Hollywood, making the 
film version, and he returned to Broadway once more dur- 
ing the decade—in Blow Ye Winds, a flop, in 1937. Dur- 
ing his four years at Princeton, James Stewart was ac- 
tive in college theatre (his tenor voice and his accordion 
playing won him great popularity in the Triangle Club). A 
summer season at West Falmouth girded him for storming 
producers’ offices. When Carry Nation opened at the Bilt- 
more Theatre in New York on October 29, 1932, young 
Stewart was playing Constable Gano. It was his Broadway 
debut; the production ran seventeen performances. It was 
also the metropolitan bow for Joshua L. Logan, Mildred 
Natwick and Myron McCormick. Stewart’s next role was 
the chauffeur in Goodbye Again. He appeared in Spring in 
{utumn, All Good Americans, Yellow Jack, Divided by 
Three, Page Miss Glory and A Journey at Night, and in 
1935 he departed for the film capital. 

Logan, McCormick, Miss Natwick and Margaret Sullavan, 
together with Stewart and Fonda, had all served their ap- 
prenticeships with the University Players at West Fal- 
mouth, Miss Sullavan made her first New York appearance 
in 1931 in A Modern Virgin. Four more flops followed, but 
the critics were much aware of this lovely girl with the 
throaty voice. In 1933 she replaced Marguerite Churchill 
in Dinner at Eight, and then went to Hollywood, returning 
to Broadway in 1936 as the star of Stage Door. 

Josh Logan was not the only struggling actor of the thirties 
who went on to success as a director. The Group Theatre 
produced a number of others. Elia Kazan, Robert Lewis and 
Sanford Meisner were actors in such Group offerings as 
Men in White, Waiting for Lefty, Till the Day I Die, Weep 
for The Virgins, Paradise Lost, Case of Clyde Griffiths and 
Golden Boy. Playwright Clifford Odets was a relatively 
obscure actor in the early thirties; he made his reputation 
as the Group’s laureate. and more recently has turned to 
directing. John Garfield was another who came to the fore 
with the Group in the mid-thirties. During the same period. 
another noted playwright-director, Garson Kanin. was a 
young actor in such George Abbott successes as Three Men 
on a Horse and Boy Meets Girl. Director Sidney Lumet was 
an eleven-year-old actor in Dead End, one of the dramatic 
hits of the decade. He was also in the Max Reinhardt pro- 
duction of The Eternal Road (1937), together with Kurt 
Kasznar and Lotte Lenya. 

The Federal Theatre Project of the W.P.A. (1935-39) 
helped the careers of such then unknowns as Orson Welles. 
Joseph Cotten, Arlene Francis and Hiram Shermas. The 
last three appeared in the W.P.A. production of Horse Eats 
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Hat that Welles directed. The same actors were prominent 
in the brief but exciting career of the Mercury Theatre, 
established in 1937 by Welles and John Houseman. 

The first edition of the revue New Faces, which opened 
March 15, 1934, was a steppingstone for other young per- 
formers: Imogene Coca, Nancy Hamilton, Charles Walters, 
who has become a well-known film director, and Alan Hand- 
ley, the television producer. And it helped to establish pro- 
ducer-talent hunter Leonard Sillman and a show that has 
had three other successful editions through the years. 

In 1934 the Page Miss Glory program had this entry: “Re- 
porter from The Telegram—Betty Field.” The part was a 
walk-on, and her New York debut. But soon George Abbott 
employed her in Three Men on a Horse, Boy Meets Girl, 
Room Service and What a Life, long-run hits, one and all. 
José Ferrer was the Second Policeman in A Slight Case of 
Murder (1935). It was his first assignment on Broadway. By 
the end of the following year, he was given a paddle to 
wield in Brother Rat, another memorable Abbott farce 
comedy of the era. Eddie Albert was also in the cast. 

In Montgomery Clift’s first professional appearance on the 
New York stage, he was one of Thomas Mitchell’s preco- 
cious brats in Fly Away Home (1935). The success he won 
served to break down the parental objections to his going 
into the theatre. Jubilee, Yr. Obedient Husband, The 
Mother and Dame Nature provided him with other juvenile 
roles for the next five years. 

On November 9, 1938. the critics and the usual rude first- 
night audience gathered at the Imperial Theatre to witness 
the opening of a musical, little knowing that they were 
about to witness theatrical history, but before the final cur- 
tain, the hit of the evening was a newcomer from Texas 
named Mary Martin, even though the cast included such 
veterans as Sophie Tucker, Victor Moore and William Gax- 
ton. The Texas girl stopped the show—Cole Porter’s 
Leave It to Me—with “My Heart Belongs To Daddy.” 
Among the chorus boys who assisted her in this number 
was Gene Kelly. Van Johnson was another unknown in the 
cast who was on his way to big things. 

There were other Broadway debuts in the thirties. In the 
first year of that decade, Burgess Meredith was Peter in Eva 
LeGallienne’s revival of Romeo and Juliet, Ginger Rogers 
was in Top Speed and Girl Crazy, and Walter Slezak in 
Veet My Sister. A youthful Eleanor Powell had one of 
her early roles in another successful musical of the year, 


Fine and Dandy. 


In 1931, Charles Laughton arrived from England for Pay- 
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ment Deferred. Ann Sothern (as Harriette Lake, her real 
name) was singing in America’s Sweetheart. John Beal 
played a page in Give Me Yesterday. In 1932, Francis 
Lederer made his American stage debut in Autumn Crocus. 
Claire Trevor was in Whistling In The Dark, and Jean 
Arthur, a newcomer from Hollywood, was in Foreign 
Affairs. 

In 1935, Tyrone Power was playing Benvolio in Katharine 
Cornell’s revival of Romeo and Juliet; Maurice Evans, a 
newcomer from England, was Romeo in the same produc- 
tion; Dan Duryea was a G man, and Bernard Zaneville 
(later Dane Clark) was a sailor in Dead End; John Payne 
was a chorus boy in At Home Abroad; Cornel Wilde was 
a juvenile in Moon Over Mulberry Street; Broderick Craw- 
ford and Louis Hayward supported the Lunts in Point 
Valaine ; and Julie Haydon, after an apprenticeship on the 
West Coast, arrived on the New York scene in Bright Star. 
In 1936, Alfred Drake, who had had a chorus role during a 
season of Gilbert and Sullivan the year earlier, had a small 
part in White Horse Inn. (A year later he was in Babes In 
Arms with two other young men on the rise, Robert 
Rounseville and Dan Dailey.) Anne Baxter made her stage 
debut—at thirteen—in Seen But Not Heard, also in 1936. 
Edmond O’Brien had a small role in Daughters of Atreus. 
Rex Harrison, newly arrived from England, enlivened 
Sweet Aloes. In the next year, 1937, Frank Lovejoy ap- 
peared briefly in Chalked Out. Nancy Kelly, a veteran of 
many films and one stage appearance as a child, was Ger- 
trude Lawrence’s teen-age daughter in Susan and God. 

Uta Hagen made her first New York appearance in 1938, 
in the Lunts’ revival of The Sea Gull. Celeste Holm’s was 
in Gloriana, Jan Sterling, who had grown up in London, 
played an English schoolgirl in Bachelor Born. In 1939, 
Gene Tierney (in Mrs. O’Brien Entertains), Danny Kaye 
(The Straw Hat Revue), Carmen Miranda (The Streets of 
Paris), Phil Silvers (Yokel Boy) and Desi Arnaz (Too 
Many Girls) were all on Broadway for the first time. In 
the chorus of Very Warm for May were two teen-agers 
named June Allyson and Vera-Ellen. 

How many of them would I have chosen in my “picking 
stars”? I wonder. Certainly I would have cited Bruce Mac- 
farlane in Sailor, Beware! (1933), Florence McGee in 
The Children’s Hour (1934), Roy Hargrave in Blind Alley 
(1935), Nancy McCord in May Wine (1935), and Helen 
Claire in Kiss the Boys Goodbye (1938). They all showed 
great promise then, but today they have completely dis- 
appeared! end 
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left) Dorothy Gish was hardly a “new face,” in the regular sense, but it is a fact that the thirties re-established her stage career after long service in 


films. “Autumn Crocus,” in 1932, was notable in that it presented her opposite the Continental actor Francis Lederer, who was making his 


{merican stage debut. (top right) A newcomer from the London stage named Charles Laughton came to New York in 1931 to repeat his assignment 

in the thriller “Payment Deferred.” (center) A youthful Orson Welles staged “Horse Eats Hat” for the Federal Theatre, and two of his equally 
obscure piayers were Joseph Cotten and Arlene Francis. The year was 1936. (below) A year earlier, Broadway had its first look at a stage-struck boy 
with the name of Montgomery Clift. He was in “Fly Away Home,” in the role of one of the children of Thomas Mitchell. Georgette McKee is the third 
member of the group pictured. Young Clift was a busy actor in the last half of the decade—the Cole Porter musical “Jubilee” claimed him in the 


same year—and he continued to appear regularly on the New York stage until the middle of the 1940s. 
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(top) The 1930 production of “Penny Arcade” is all but forgotten, but it provided an early stage role for James Cagney, seen at extreme right. (center, 
left) Katharine Hepburn’s work in “The Warrior's Husband,” in 1932, won her a chance in Hollywood, where she remained throughout most of 

the remainder of the decade. (center) José Ferrer was just twenty-four when he got his first role in a Broadway success, “Brother Rat,” in 1936. 
(right) Wynn Murray and Alfred Drake were two of the young people in the cast of the 1937 Rodgers and Hart musical “Babes in Arms,” which accented 
youth, Drake was twenty-two at the time; Miss Murray was sixteen, the same age as another principal, Mitzi Green. Two of the chorus members 


were Dan Dailey and Robert Rounseville. Drake’s performance in a relatively small part was an important factor in a career that brought him national 


prominence early in the forties when “Oklahoma!” arrived. (below) After making his first American stage appearance, in 1929, and a trip to 


Hollywood, Laurence Olivier came to Broadway again in 1933 as the luxury-loving hero of Mordaunt Shairp’s “The Green Bay Tree.” 
& & [ 
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a marathon named Merman 


by John Keating 


rhe thirties and Ethel Merman started their careers the 
same year. Like every other decade, the thirties began on 
January 1. For Miss Merman the curtain went up on Octo- 
ber 14, 1930, a night that is now part of the folklore of the 
modern American theatre. It was the opening night of a 
new Gershwin musical comedy, Girl Crazy, and the occa- 
sion of one of the most explosive show-stopping perform- 
ances in history. The leading roles were played by the lovely 
young Ginger Rogers, who had just made such a hit in the 
movie Young Man of Manhattan that producers Alex Aarons 
and Vinton Freedley were paying her the fantastic salary of 
$1,500 a week, and Willie Howard, one of the period’s top 
clowns. The dancing DeMarcos were on hand for a couple 
of their smooth-as-silk routines; the hero was Allen Kearns, 
veteran of such hits as Little Jessie James, Tip Toes and 
Funny Face. The debutante Merman had the decidedly sec- 
ondary role of Kate Fothergill, wife to a gambling man in 
the satirical, dude-ranch West that was the show’s locale. 
But after she made her first appearance, dressed in a tight 
black skirt, slit to the knee, and a low-cut red blouse, to belt 
out the lyrics of “Sam and Delilah,” it was obvious the 
night would be remembered as the one on which Ethel Mer- 
man was introduced to Broadway. And when she whammed 
into “I Got Rhythm” the show was stopped cold, and every- 
one in the theatre knew a new star had been born. 

The next . orning the reviews confirmed the audience's 
discovery. “She has the magnificent vitality of a steam cal- 
liope in red and gold loping down a circus midway playing 
the ‘Entry of the Gladiators,’ ” wrote one anonymous sage, 
a description that prefigured Cole Porter’s “Ethel sounds 
like a brass band going by.” 

Guy Bolton, the septuagenarian who turned out Girl Crazy’s 
book, with John McGowan, and who has written of the 
musicals of the 1930s in this issue, has a vivid memory of 
that electric evening. “I was sitting in Willie Howard’s 
dressing room with Alex Aarons, a bottle of Scotch between 
us, and sharing as well a bad case of opening-night nerves.” 
he recalled in a recent newspaper piece brought on by the 
revival of a revised Girl Crazy for the summer-stock season 
just past. “George Gershwin was conducting, and in the 
pit—believe it or not—were Red Nichols, Benny Goodman, 
Gene Krupa, Glenn Miller, Jack Teagarden and Jimmy 
Dorsey. George led them into ‘I Got Rhythm.’ Ethel’s clar- 
ion tones rang forth; then, in the second chorus, she held 
high C for sixteen bars as the notable gentlemen afore- 
mentioned played the refrain. 

“Suddenly we heard a noise coming from the body of the 
theatre. Alex rose shakily to his feet. 

“ “Something has gone wrong,’ he cried hoarsely. ‘Someone 
has shot someone or something.’ 

“T gripped his arm. 

“It’s not that—they’re cheering.” 
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“*American audiences don’t cheer. Italian audiences at 
the Scala in Milan—yes; but American audiences at the 
Alvin in New York—’ 

“By this time the cheers were so loud he couldn't complete 
the sentence. We embraced and then filled our glasses.” 
The Messrs. Aarons and Bolton, though they could not 
have known it then, were setting a pattern for the produc- 
ers and authors of Merman shows that has served for three 
decades. Her current smash Gypsy is the thirteenth musical 
show she has done on Broadway, and not one of that legend- 
ary unlucky number has been a real dud. Even the critically 
lambasted Happy Hunting ran for a respectable 408 per- 
formances, solely on the pull of the Merman name. For the 
greater part of the last thirty years she has been the un- 
challenged First Lady of the Musical Stage. Only Gertrude 
Lawrence, in the early years of the reign of Queen Ethel, 
and Mary Martin, more recently, approached her eminence. 
The Merman musicals were among the few predictably 
bright spots in the drab fabric of the thirties; the appeal of 
her brassy tones and breezy personality held throughout 
the war-torn forties and fat-cat fifties, and, on the evidence 
of Gypsy, should be one of the continuing delights of the 
sixties. 

Merman’s career has been an extraordinary, perhaps a 
unique one; it has been singularly devoid of the ups and 
downs, the crushing failures and the frustrating, confidence- 
shattering empty stretches that are standard chapters in 
any show-business biography. In her case it is not just a 
matter of overnight success; she has flourished in that lofty 
estate ever since, throughout a period in which the musical 
theatre has undergone steady change. The early years of 
almost any star are a record of unrelieved discouragement 
and fruitless pavement-pounding. Merman never even made 
the rounds. “I never wore out a single shoe,” she recalled 
happily. She didn’t have to seek out agents; they came to 
her. So, too, did producers. Less than a year after she had 
left her job as secretary to a booster-brake magnate, and 
before the triumph in Girl Crazy, she had been booked into 
the Palace. 

This early and uninterrupted success has always sat easily, 
even jauntily, on Merman’s cheerful, untroubled brow. She 
is grateful but not surprised; she has been neither over- 
awed nor thrown out of plumb by it—and gives the back of 
her hand to the idea that luck had anything to do with it. 
“There used to be a song about Lindbergh. It was called 
‘Lucky Lindy!’ To me, it was the biggest bunch of apple- 
sauce ever cooked up,” she said in the autobiography she 
confided to Pete Martin a few years back. “Lindy was good, 
he knew his job, he concentrated on it, and he was—and is 
—a pro. Lucky Lindy, my foot!” 

Ethei’s description of Lindbergh fits the way she thinks 
about herself and her career. She has taken for granted— 
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from the age of five or thereabouts when she began singing 
for neighborhood groups like the Astoria Advanced Masons, 
the Lutheran Reformed Church and the Women’s Republi- 
can Club of Astoria—that she was possessed of an excep- 
tional voice, and it apparently never occurred to her that 
anything but success could follow, if she worked hard and 
sang loud and often. She may have gone farther and stayed 
there longer than she dreamed in her Astoria schoolgirl 
days, but the difference is one of degree, not of kind. 

This extraordinary self-confidence has made Merman a 
tough subject for the currently fashionable journalistic 
crew who turn each personality piece into a prefabricated 
psychoanalytical case history. Even the talented and hard- 
working Maurice Zolotow, who to a large extent set the 
Freudian fashion in profile writing, was forced to admit, 
in the chapter on Merman in his book No People Like Shou 
People, that she contradicted his theory that all great stars 
have to be neurotic, maladjusted and burning with a sick 
need for applause to make up for the lack of love and se- 
curity that haunted their childhood. “There never was a 
time when I had to worry.” she said. “My mother and father 
were always two of the happiest people I’ve ever seen. Our 
family life has always been warm and friendly. I adored 
them and they adored me. They were proud of my voice, 
and when I decided to become a professional singer, they 
didn’t raise any objection. Pop was, as a matter of fact, my 
first accompanist, and played the piano for me for more 
than twenty years.” 

The one area of the lady’s life that holds any promise for 
the typewriter analysts is her marital record. Miss Merman 
has been married three times, and none of them has worked 
out exactly right. She was thirty-two before she took the 
plunge the first time. with William B. Smith. It lasted a 
month short of a year. Her second husband was Robert 
Levitt, a newspaper executive, by whom she had two chil- 
dren: Ethel, Jr.. who made her debut as a professional 
actress last summer at the Robin Hood Dell theatre, and 
Bob, a husky fifteen-year-old who prefers football to foot- 
lights. After a divorce from Levitt, Ethel married a brawny 
giant of a Westerner named Robert Six, president of the 
Denver-based Continental Airlines. When she completed 
her run in Call Me Madam, she announced that she was re- 
tiring from Broadway because her husband’s business de- 
manded that he spend the great majority of his time in 
Denver—and she was a woman and a wife-and-mother first. 
a Broadway star second. The retirement lasted six years, 
during which she made a couple of movies, including Call 
Me Madam, and a few television appearances. most notably 
on the Ford fiftieth-anniversary show. where she and Mary 
Martin sat on a pair of stools and held the audience en- 
thralled as they ran through snatches of forty or fifty tunes 
for fifteen of the medium’s most memorable minutes. 
Merman and Six are now separated—very amicably, as a 
recent visit to her Park Lane apartment seemed to indicate. 
Dozens of pictures of Six hunting. fishing and just standing 
around take up one panel of wall in the den, opposite a 
similar panel of inscribed pictures and framed letters from 
President Eisenhower. (Merman has saved. framed and 
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hung every note, no matter how perfunctory, she has ever 
received from Mr. Eisenhower. She is a Republican by in- 
heritance—her mother was once president of the Women’s 
Republican Club of Astoria—but her attitude toward Eisen- 
hower approaches Ikadolatry.) 

The basic facts of Merman’s early life have long been a 
part of the record—born in Astoria, Queens, then as now a 
bedroom borough of New York City, on January 16, 1909; 
graduated from William Cullen Bryant High School in 
Long Island City, where she became an adept of typing, 
stenography and the allied secretarial mysteries; secretary 
to the vice-president of the Boyce-ite Company, makers of 
antifreeze, and then, with a boost in pay from $23 to $35 a 
week, to the post of secretary to the president of the B-K 
Vacuum Booster Brake Company. By night she was sing- 
ing in clubs around town. She booked herself into a strog- 
anoff dispensary called Little Russia for two weeks at $60 
per week, and that’s where it all began. In the audience on 
her opening night was a hustling little agent named Lou 
Irwin, who sent her his card, a contract and a promise of 
great things to come. A couple of days later, he began to 
deliver by setting up an audition with director Arch Mayo 
at Warner Brothers. She was signed to a stock, six-month- 
option contract at $125 a week, but nothing else happened 
until some genius decided that a singer was just the person 
to put into a leopard skin and hurl into a papier-maché jun- 
cle ahead of a tribe of bloodthirsty cannibals for a short 
subject being shot in Brooklyn. 

Prior to Girl Crazy she also worked with the great Clayton, 
Jackson and Durante, and appeared at the Palace. But an- 


other theatre, the Brooklyn Paramount, was where producer 
Vinton Freedley heard young Miss Zimmerman (who had 
just dropped the “Zim” and become Ethel Merman). Freed- 
ley was impressed, and arranged for an audition with 
George Gershwin, who had written the score for the new 


musical Freedley and his partner, Alex Aarons, were then 
casting. 


The story of Ethel’s first meeting with Gershwin has often 
been told as an example of her preternatural sang-froid. 
The fact is, as Merman herself has pointed out, that she 
was, for one of the few times in her life, awe-struck. “If I 
may say so without sounding sacrilegious,” she wrote in 
her autobiography, “it was like meeting God. Imagine the 
great Gershwin sitting down and playing his songs for 
Ethel Agnes Zimmerman of Astoria, Long Island. No won- 
der I was tongue-tied.” 

Not literally. As Freedley remembers and Merman doesn’t, 
she sang “Little White Lies” and “Exactly Like You.” Then 
Gershwin sat down to play “I Got Rhythm,” “Sam and 
Delilah” and “Boy. What Love Has Done to Me.” 

“If there’s anything about the music you don’t like.” he 
said, “I'll be happy to change it.” 

Merman nodded abstractedly and kept her mouth shut; she 
was too busy trying to figure out how to phrase the songs. 
Gershwin waited for an answer, then repeated his words. 
Ethel pulled herself out of her fog, and answered politely, 
as her mother had taught her, “They will do very nicely as 


[continued on page 72) 
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top left) The 193 usical “Red, Hot and Blue” represented something of a “who’s who” in the field. Merman and Jimmy Durante were two of the 
stars. (center, | Miss Merman was twenty-one when she made her Broadway debut in 1930 in “Girl Crazy.” (center) “Take a Chance” was 
the third Broadway show for the young lady from Astoria. It arrived in the fall of 1932, and was one more in a long line of musicals about the 
tribulations of producing a musical. Her fellow cast members included Jack Haley, Jack Whiting, June Knight and Sid Silvers. (top right) Well up on 
the list of Merman’s favorite roles is Sally Adams in “Call Me Madam,” the 1950 Berlin-Lindsay-Crouse show in which she played the United States 
ambassador to a mythical European country. (below) In 1960 Merman is playing her all-time favorite, Rose in “Gypsy,” the enterprising mother 

ho is heli-bent on seeing her daughters’ names in lights. “Rose is a real human being,” she explained, and many would agree with her choice, 


three-dimensional characters being extremely rare in musicals. She appears like this in “Gypsy’s” final number, “Rose’s Turn.” 
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top) Bob Hope was another of Merman’s partners in the cast of “Red, Hot and Blue,” which also involved the services of Cole Porter, Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse 


The same playwrights were associated with Merman in “Anything Goes” and again in “Happy Hunting,” in 1956. (below, 
left) The star’s logbook shows that she spent most of the last half of the 1940s playing another of her favorites, Annie Oakley, the crack shot of “Annie 


Get Your Gun.” It was her first association with Irving Berlin, and a very prosperous one. It started out as her first with Jerome Kern, who was 
writing the show's music at the time of his death 


whereupon the producing team of Rodgers and Hammerstein called in Berlin. (below, right) Having 
broken into the 


siness in a musical written by the Gershwins and Guy Bolton, Merman continued to have the services of the top names among 
writers and composers. “Anything Goes,” in 1934, was her first Porter show, and her biggest success to that time, just as it was the composer's. She 
played Reno Sweeney, onetime evangelist who has become a night-club singer. The settir 


a4 


1g was a luxury liner on the Atlantic. 
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theatre on discs 


by John S. Wilson 


The “progress” of the musical theatre during the past fil- 
teen years—the years dominated by Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein, and by Lerner and Loewe—is spoken of so frequently 
that the impression is sometimes left that our earlier musi- 
cals were paleolithic absurdities, all made from the same 
elementary mold. We know better, of course, and even if 
we did not have fallible memories to remind us of the joys 
of pre-Oklahoma! musicals, the growing shelf of recordings 
of the scores of those shows should serve that purpose. 

But the pleasant memories conjured up by the songs from 
any individual musical do not, in themselves, refute the 
nagging thought that the musical stage, by and large, stood 
relatively still during the twenties and thirties. It is only 
when one views several of the shows in perspective that the 
patterns of progress become apparent. Three recordings. 
released in fortuitous conjunction, not only outline a pat- 
tern of development but highlight another factor to be con- 
sidered—that “progress” does not always move straight 
ahead. The records that pin-point the developing musical 
path of the theatre of other years are Sigmund Romberg’s 
The Student Prince (Victor LM 2339). one of the final 
flowers of the old Ruritanian operetta. and two highly 
significant Jerome Kern scores, Leave It to Jane (Strand 
SL 1002) and Roberta (Camden CAL 464). 

The Student Prince and Leave It to Jane point up the hap- 
hazard, hesitant manner in which old patterns fade and new 
ones evolve. There are, surprisingly enough, superficial 
similarities between the musicals. Both deal with a topic 
that semed continually absorbing to the librettists of that 
period—college life—and both have story lines that are 
scarcely profound. Yet The Student Prince, in the tradition 
oi European-based operetta, has the optimism to believe 
that we can take its set of stock characters seriously; Guy 
Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, writing the book and lyrics for 
Leave It to Jane, were opening new doors for the musical 
theatre by conveying a sense of reality through the use of 
obviously caricatured characters. And in composing the 
songs for The Student Prince, Romberg followed the old 
formula of creating a group of set pieces—undeniably love- 
ly set pieces in this instance—that could be dropped into 
the libretto at random; Kern was already beginning to com- 
pose in terms of advancement of the libr- .to. 

Possibly the most striking fact that emerges from a re- 
examination of the two musicals is that Leave It to Jane, 
recognized at its opening as giving the musical theatre a 
new lease on life, was produced in 1917, and The Student 
Prince, still living on the old lease, came along seven years 
later. Today The Student Prince is patently old-fashioned; 
Leave It to Jane, although a period piece, has a brightness 
and spirit that can challenge the comémporaneity of any 
of Broadway's current musicals. 
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The static quality of The Student Prince is emphasized in 
the new Victor recording because it is less a production for 
records than a showcase for Mario Lanza, who sings all the 
selections with an occasional assist from a chorus and 
soprano Norma Giusti. It is just as well that it has worked 
out that way, for Lanza sings with little consciousness of 
context. He simply opens up and lets those vocal chords 
roll, sometimes in a rich, disciplined voice but just as often 
with an obvious sense of forcing. Romberg poured some of 
his loveliest tunes into The Student Prince, and they are 
really heard best in circumstances such as this, when one 
does not have to bother with the tedious fiddle-faddle of the 
libretto. One can only wish that Lanza had been a slightly 
more discerning vocalist. 

Leave It to Jane, on the other hand, is all of a piece. The 
characters who inhabit good old Atwater College are an 
essential part of the interpretation of the Kern-Bolton- 
Wodehouse songs. The recording by the cast of the present 
off-Broadway revival is admirable in every respect, from 
the peppy. plangent orchestra used in the recording to the 
clean, well-balanced sound reproduction. There is such 
zip and zest in the singing of this cast—particularly by 
Jeanne Allen, a girl with an exuberantly brassy voice in the 
Merman tradition; Kathleen Murray. a light. amiable and 
thoroughly believable soprano; Dorothy Greener, Angelo 
Mango and Art Matthews—that the bounce and charm of 
this early Kern score seem to have lost nothing in the four 
decades that have passed since it was written. As it is pre- 
sented in this performance. there is a freshness in the music 
that has not been heard on Broadway for a long, long time 
despite the vaunted recent “progress.” 

It is inevitable, of course, that anything that is fresh and ap- 
pealing will eventually be made dry and listless by overuse. 
To a great extent, that is what happened during the twenties 
to the lively new approach to musical theatre that was repre- 
sented by Leave It to Jane. While the formula followers were 
running the new pattern into the ground, men of the caliber 
of Kern were continuing to go their own ways, opening 
doors on new vistas. Yet it is interesting to see how, even in 
the more “advanced” projects, some of the old stigmata will 
hang on, even though the old framework has been left be- 
hind. Kern’s Roberta was as much in advance of the musical 
theatre of its day (1933) as Leave It to Jane had been in 
1917, but in this show of infinite subtlety. sophistication and 
charm, we still find the college-boy protagonist, making one 
of his last musical stands. 

The real values of Roberta are barely suggested in the new- 
ly released Camden disc, which was originally recorded in 
the late forties by Al Goodman’s orchestra and singers Eve 
Young, Jimmy Carroll. Ray Charles and Marion Bell. The 


[continued on page 75 
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Birdie,” a current success on Broadway, has been recorded by the original cast in a new Columbia release. The show deals with the impact 


of arock-'n’-roll hero on a group of typical American teen-agers, whose pledge of allegiance to the great man is embodied in the number “We Love 
Conrad !”, (center) “Roberta,” the Jerome Kern musical that is the subject of a new Camden disc, is a product of the thirties, the decade that 

des the theme of this special issue. Bob Hope was in the original 1933 Broadway production. Members of the cast shown in this scene from that 

ure, from left: Ray Middleton, Tamara, Fay Templeton, Hope and George Murphy. (below) The off-Broadway theatre also contributes regu- 

arly to the present-day output of recordings of musical theatre. The 1917 Kern-Bolton-W odehouse opus “Leave It to Jane,” which is still prospering 

n 1960, has been brought out by Strand, using the cast of the current revival. (right) Eileen Brennan plays the title role in “Little Mary Sunshine,” 


still another off-Broadway success with a high content of nostalgia. Capitol has brought out the original-cast disc in this case. 
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musicals, too, were memorable 
[continued from page 26] 

The musicals of the thirties may have been of 
lighter substance than those of today, but they 
followed the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition by 
aiming at satire more than do the current 
shows. Larry Hart, Rodgers’ partner, was par- 
ticularly gifted in this field, and the travesty 
of the New Deal, I’d Rather Be Right, pro- 
vided him with an excellent subject for spoof- 
ing. “We're Going to Balance the Budget” had 
a topical interest that might well extend to 
today, and there was another amusing lam- 
poon in “Off the Record.” However, the num- 
ber that lingers in my memory, as no doubt it 
does in the recollection of others, was called 
“Have You Met Miss Jones?” Also in the thir- 
ties, Dick and Larry turned out an amusing 
gibe at Hollywood called America’s Sweet- 
heart, which contained the theme song of the 
depression, “I’ve Got Five Dollars.” 

In speaking of satire one must not forget Irv- 
ing Berlin, who, with Moss Hart, wrote a bril- 
liant revue called As Thousands Cheer. I shall 
never forget Helen Broderick’s impersonations 
of Mrs. Herbert Hoover and Aimée Semple 
McPherson, and I frankly confess that seeing 
the Los Angeles evangelist in that show sug- 
gested her as a character for Ethel Merman 
in Anything Goes. 

Revue was in vogue in the thirties. Twelve suc- 
cessful ones were produced during the decade 
against seven in the forties and four in the 
fifties. They seem to be on the way out. The 
competition of such television shows as those 
of Ed Sullivan and Perry Como may be a 
prime factor. Perhaps if they're novel and zany 
enough they will still find a public. Two cur- 
rent ones, La Plume de Ma Tante and A Thur- 
ber Carnival, fulfill those requirements hand- 
somely, 

An outstanding difference between the musi- 
cals of yesterday and today is one of size. 
Small musicals like Peggy-Ann, Music in the 
Air and Leave It to Jane are gone, which 
seems to me a pity. Charm, which we, who 
wrote in the twenties and thirties, considered 
a prime essential, was easier te capture in the 
smaller dimension. Exceptions? Of course. 
What could be more charming than My Fair 
Lady? But, mark you, it is a charm born fifty- 
eight years ago. And while on the subject, let 
me further remind you that the best libretto 
in the field of light opera, that of The Choco- 
late Soldier, came from a play written by the 
same author in 1894! It may be that a fashion 
for small and witty musicals will be set dur- 
ing the season by Irma la Douce, that delight- 
ful show (with only one girl) that has been 
running for two years in London. Even so, 
there is little doubt that Broadway musicals 
will generally remain big and expensive, pro- 
viding the benefit audiences, which so largely 
support them, with more for their overcharge. 
Not all the musicals of the past were small. 
On the side of production I doubt if the pro- 
ducers of today could beat a Flo Ziegfeld 
backed by the talent of Joe Urban. Sally, Rio 


Rita, Rosalie, Show Boat—what lovely specta- 
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cles they were! Ziegfeld understood nothing 
about music, little about a “book”; he under- 
stood everything else. 

If the off-Broadway theatre pursues its present 
course we may get more revivals of the shows 
of the thirties. The smaller scale suits their 
stages, as does the comparatively low cost of 
production. On Broadway at the moment of 
writing there are ten musicals and five straight 
plays. In the thirties the straight plays out- 
numbered the musical comedies three to one. 
It seems evident that musicals are the best bet 
for the investor, despite high production costs. 
But the high price of tickets denies many the 
chance of seeing such shows. For such persons 
the musicals of the thirties, or shows fashioned 


in their manner, would be a blessing. 

The thirties began sadly. The apple sellers, 
the Hoovervilles live in our memory. Let us 
hope that we who wrote its musical comedies 
did something to cheer our neighbors along 
the way. end 


playwrights of the period 

[continued from page 22) 

lous and logical. Lillian Hellman was sharp, 
severe, and as keen-minded as she was keen- 
spirited. Paul Green was a “regional” yet 
“universal,” realistic yet poetic, earnest yet 
congenial writer. Sidney Howard, William Sa- 
royan, Victor Wolfson, Irwin Shaw, Paul 
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Peters, George Sklar, Albert Bein, Virgil Ged- 
des, E. P. Conkle, Robert Ardrey, John Wex- 
ley, Lynn Riggs, the poet of the Southwest, 
Leopold Atlas, the novelist-turned playwright 
John Steinbeck, the poets George O'Neil and 
Archibald MacLeish (who made his New York 
stage debut in 1935 with the imaginative de- 
pression drama Panic, and then gave Ameri- 
can broadcasting one of its few masterpieces 
of radio drama, The Fall of the City, in the 
spring of 1937) —these and other writers pos- 
sessed more individuality than we can possibly 
deduce from their subject matter, social sym- 
pathies, or political attitudes. I knew most of 
them, and could not confuse their separate 
personalities if I were blindfolded. 

I cannot close this review, however, without 
observing that there was one serious fault in 
the playwriting of the period. Many a play- 
wright used social faith as a crutch, very much 
as recent playwrights have used psychopathol- 
ogy. When the crutch slipped from under the 
armpit, the playwright stumbled. Even Odets’ 
considerable dramatic talent could not con- 
sistently sustain him, and less gifted social 
dramatists crumbled. Lillian Hellman alone 
continued to create with unabated power, but 
it can hardly be said that she ever really relied 
on anything but her own strong mind and will. 
Sentiment dissolved the marrow of many a 
playwright whose social sympathies made him 
live for a while above his artistic and intellec- 
tual resources. It was also as fashionable in 
the thirties to avow an interest in social jus- 
tice as it became fashionable in the middle 
fifties to disavow it, and the punishment for 
artistic opportunism is apt to be artistic steril 
ity. Some writers of social drama also came to 
rely too greatly on indignation as an incentive 
to playwriting and an enzyme for talent. Once 
they lost their indignation, they lost their tal- 
ent. There was a high rate of mortality among 


the playwrights of the thirties. end 


‘these full lean years’ 

[continued from page 14] 

Lewis’ Dodsworth, playing the part of an au- 
tomobile manufacturer who sold his business 
so that he might travel and see the world. Sam 
Dodsworth, in Huston’s playing, came forth as 
a real person, warm and natural and vital, and 
his wife, Fran, emerged as she had in the 
book, shallow and selfish and childish. 
Spencer Tracy gave a magnetic performance 
as Killer Mears in the death-house melodrama 
The Last Mile. George M. Cohan, fading 
fast as a dramatist, again proved his great 
ness as an actor in his own Pigeons and Peo- 
ple and in O'’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness!, whose 
musical counterpart, Take Me Along, is on 
Broadway in 1960. During the tour of Ah, 
Wilderness!, 
North Brookfield, Massachusetts, for a one- 


Cohan and company visited 


night stand. It was the town in which he had 
spent a good part of his boyhood, and two old- 
timers, who had known George as a young hel- 
lion, were discussing the play after the per- 
formance. “When did Georgie write that one?” 
said the first. The other replied, “Looks like 
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one of his old ones, doesn’t it? I guess he just 
fixed it up and took the dancin’ out.” 

Lloyd Nolan gave an affecting performance in 
One Sunday Afternoon, and Frank Craven 
was triumphant in his impassive playing as 
the Narrator in Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. 
Gertrude Lawrence delighted her considerable 
following in Private Lives, Tonight at 8:30 
(with Noel Coward), Susan and God and Sky- 
lark. Raymond Massey was probably the most 
impressive player of the season of 1938-39 in 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois. And Wallace Ford and 
Broderick Crawford gave a great deal to the 
vitality of John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. 
I had limitless admiration for the perform- 
ances of Lillian Gish and Burgess Meredith 
in The Star-Wagon, for the playing of Cerdic 


Hardwicke and Julie Haydon in Paul Vincent 
Carroll’s Shadow and Substance, for the sheer 
magic of Elia Kazan in Golden Boy, and cer- 
tainly for the playing of Eddie Dowling and 
Julie Haydon in The Time of Your Life. 

During the decade numerous English stars 
came to New York for the first time: Edith 
Evans, Gladys Cooper, Ralph Richardson, 
Wendy Hiller, Brian Aherne, Charles Laugh- 
ton, Peggy Ashcroft and Robert Morley 

The panorama of the thirties includes such 
memorable pieces as Alison’s House (pro- 
duced by Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Repertory 
company), Dinner at Eight, Grand Hotel, 
Counsellor-at-Law (with Paul Muni) and 
Richard II, in which Maurice Evans made a 


great success. It also includes the long-run 
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Hellzapoppin’. The musical theatre gave de- 
served prominence to Bert Lahr, Joe Cook, 
Willie Howard, Clifton Webb, Libby Holman, 
Bea Lillie, Jimmy Durante, Fred and Adele 
Astaire, and Ed Wynn. The decade brought 
forth an outstanding revue in The Band Wag- 
on, the work of George S. Kaufman, Howard 
Dietz and Arthur Schwartz; a jovial musical 
play in Knickerbocker Holiday, and the ex- 
periment of putting George M. Cohan into the 
role of Franklin D. Roosevelt in I'd Rather Be 
Right. 

Maude Adams returned to the stage, trying 
Portia in a long tour of The Merchant of Ven- 
ice, and William Gillette called it a career 
after retiring to the peace and seclusion of his 
castle, Seventh Sister, a fantastic retreat high 
above the Connecticut River—but not until he 
had appeared, at eighty, in a 1936 revival of 
Three Wise Fools. I went to Cleveland for the 
New York Sun to see Miss Adams’ Portia in 
the fall of 1931. She was then fifty-eight, and 
she was as wrong for the part as she would 
have been for Nora in A Doll’s House, but as 
she spoke the verse she brought back some of 
the magic of a bygone day. There was that 
same peculiar lilt in her voice, the same quaint 
toss of her head, the same incommunicable 
something that had made her the most beloved 
of all actresses for a generation. When her tour 
was done Miss Adams took an accounting. She 
had played at a salary of $1,500 weekly, plus 
half the profits. The profits came to exactly 
$2,533. “I made less than Otis Skinner [her 
Shylock] did,” she said with a smile and a 
shrug. And then she went back into retire- 
ment. 

Gone, too, were the stock companies from such 
strongholds as New Haven and Worcester, 
Newark and Washington, Pittsburgh and At- 
lanta. But the decade witnessed the rise of 
summer theatres as we know them today— 
package shows, touring stars (many of them 
cast off by Hollywood), apprentices, and 
schools for actors and technicians. The sum- 
mer-theatre towns of 1960 include Westport 
and Dennis, Cohasset and Ogunquit, Skow- 
hegan and Williamsburg. The stock towns of 
Sylvester Poli and E. A. Schiller, of Jessie 
Bonstelle and Izetta Jewel, are now as dead as 
those memorable Monday afternoons at the 
Palace—as dead, say, “as the Dodo bird,” to 
recall the famous catch line of Clyde Fitch’s 
smash hit The Climbers. 

But that was definitely before your time—and 
mine. end 


a marathon named Merman 
[continued from page 63) 

they are, Mr. Gershwin,” a reply that has been 
interpreted variously as gaucherie, arrogance, 
insensitivity and just plain stupidity. Merman 
puts the response in a different light, with 
these words: “I was so drunk with the glory of 
it all that I might have said anything, but 
whatever I said, I meant it to be grateful and 
humble. That's for sure.” 

She has remained grateful and humble before 
the music that Gershwin, Irving Berlin, Cole 
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Porter, Jule Styne and the other composers 
have given her. She would no more think of 
tricking up a melody or ad-libbing, where a 
lyric is concerned, than she would take on the 
role of Ophelia (unless, of course, somebody 
should make a musical of Hamlet). “Who am 
I te tell Cole Porter or Irving Berlin how to 
write a song?” is her philosophy, and her dedi- 
cation to the music as written is returned by the 
men who write it. Gershwin called her the great- 
est musical-comedy singer he had ever known, 
and a photograph of the late composer in- 
variably has a prominent place in her living 
room. It is inscribed with the opening phrase 
of the chorus of “I Got Rhythm” and the sen- 
tence, “Lucky is the composer who has you to 
sing his songs.” Irving Berlin, who wrote one 
of his best scores for her in Annie Get Your 
Gun, summed up his feelings during an inter- 
view a few years ago: “She's the best. You 
give her a bad song and she'll make it sound 
good. You give her a good song and she'll 
make it sound great. And you better write her 
a good lyric, because when she sings the words 
the guy up in the last row of the second bal- 
cony is going to hear every syllable of it. ... 
I love to write songs for Ethel. I guess it’s like 
a dress designer getting that extra kick when 
he dreams up a gown for a beautiful woman 
with a perfect figure.” 


Directors like Joshua Logan, Abe Burrows 
and George Abbott echo the praise. She will 
work like a dog to achieve an effect the direc- 
tor desires. “I do what I’m told,” she has said. 
“I figure the director knows what he wants, 
and it’s my job to give it to him.” Merman ap- 
proaches a role with the dedication of a crafts- 
man; she is always the hardest-working per- 
son in the company during rehearsal, and long 
before opening night she has everything down 
pat. That, and her unbounded confidence in 
her own talents, account for her coolness on 
opening night. “Why should I be nervous?” 
she has asked on several occasions. “It's the 
people down in the seats who've paid their 
good money who should be worried. I don’t 
honestly see what's to worry about. I know my 
part, and if those people down in the audience 
could sing as well as I can, they'd be up on the 
stage performing, wouldn't they?” While other 
stars are sipping tea and picking at a piece of 
toast before the curtain goes up for the first 
time, Merman will put away a shrimp cocktail, 
steak and potatoes, coffee and pie, then repair 
to her dressing room and calmly go about the 


job of making up. 


A complete professional herself, Merman won't 
abide sloppiness in performance, o~ a light o1 
lazy attitude toward work. She has no use for 
the introspective, inspirational, blow-hot-and- 
blow-cold kind of performer. She scorns the 
Method, and regards its more extreme practi- 
tioners with loathing. Her own method resem- 
bles that of a proud and dedicated artisan, say 
a master cabinetmaker or glass blower. It has 
been written frequently that she will “tear up” 
while singing a sad song, even when it’s the 
thousandth time she’s sung it, but Merman 
pooh-poohs such ideas. “Of course, I want to 
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understand what the lyrics mean. How can you 
sing a song right if you don’t? But after a 
show has been running for a long time I can 
be out there belting away and thinking about 
what I’ve got to do tomorrow and what I have 
to order from the butcher or the grocer. You 
put the same effort into it, you belt out the 
songs with the same sock, but you don’t have 
to keep your mind on it.” Cole Porter once 
said that he loved to go back and see Merman 
at various intervals during a run: “It Was like 
watching a train hurtle down the tracks, un- 
deviating, the whole performance radiating 
zest and spontaneity, and yet you knew that it 
was exactly the same yesterday, and would be 


the same the day after.” Which is not to say 


that Merman is a puppet on stage, a mindless 
machine going through a mechanical routine. 
The fact is that Merman is as at ease on a 
stage as she is in her own home. 

During the run of Girl Crazy, Willie Howard 
was constantly amazed to see Merman make 
her entrances. She would be standing in the 
wings, nonchalantly chewing on peanut brit- 
tle; then, on cue, she would tuck the candy 
into her jaw, stroll on stage, and draw a bead 
on one of the choice numbers that were her 
lot. She has given up peanut brittle and even 
chewing gum, but the nonchalance is un- 
changed. Nothing can throw her off stride. In 
Take a Chance, Jack Haley had to rush out at 


one point and present a pin to her. One night, 
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as inevitably must happen, the prop man for- 
got to put the pin in its box. Haley rushed 
backstage while Merman fussed around, but 
the pin could not be found. He whispered the 
news to her—and it was dire news, since the 
presentation of the pin was important to the 
plot development, and couldn't be omitted 
and ignored. Ethel turned to the audience and 
said, “Ladies and gentlemen, right now I’m 
supposed to get the diamond pin. You can’t 
see it, but imagine it’s there. Isn’t it a lovely 
hunk of junk? O.K., now I have it on. Haley, 
take it from there.” 

In Annie Get Your Gun there was a moment 
when Annie supposedly shot a gull. During one 
performance the bird clattered down from the 
flies several minutes too late. She looked at 
the audience quizzically, then announced, 
“A poplexy.” 

The songs Merman has introduced in the thea- 
tre are in themselves an indication of a great 
career. Besides those from Girl Crazy, they in- 
clude “Life Is Just a Bowl of Cherries” from 
George White’s Scandals (1931); “Rise ’n’ 
Shine,” “Eadie Was a Lady” and “You're an 
Old Smoothie” from Take a Chance (1932) ; 
“I Get a Kick Out of You,” “You're the Top,” 
“Blow, Gabriel, Blow” and the title tune from 
Anything Goes (1934) ; “It’s De-lovely” from 
Red, Hot and Blue (1936) ; “Friendship” from 
DuBarry Was a Lady (1939) ; “Let’s Be Bud- 
dies” from Panama Hattie (1940); “Hey, 
Good Looking” from Something for the Boys 
(1943) ; “They Say It’s Wonderful,” “Sun in 
the Morning,” “Anything You Can Do (I Can 
Do Better) ,” “Doin’ What Comes Naturally” 
and “There’s No Business Like Show Busi- 
ness” from Annie Get Your Gun (1946); 
“The Hostess with the Mostes’ On the Ball.” 
“Marrying for Love,” “The Best Thing for 
You Would Be Me” and “You're Just in 
Love” from Call Me Madam (1950) ; “Mutual 
Admiration Society” from Happy Hunting 
(1956); “Small World,” “You'll Never Get 
Away from Me” and “Everything’s Coming 
Up Roses” from Gypsy (1959). 

Ask Merman to choose her favorites from 
among them and she is, quite understandably, 
stumped. “ ‘Rhythm,’ of course,” she said re- 
cently, “and I guess you'd have to include ‘I 
Get a Kick Out of You’ and ‘Blow, Gabriel, 
Blow.’ Oh, I don’t know, how can you pick 
one over another?” 

There’s no such problem when it comes to 
choosing her favorite shows. Gypsy is "way 
out in front; Call Me Madam is next, and 
Annie Get Your Gun a trailing third. The 
choice is not a dodge—not a matter of giving 
first place to the only show that has an open 
box office. Ethel recognizes what the critics 
were unanimous in pointing out, that the char- 
acter of Rose is a more complex, three-dimen- 
sioned, demanding and, therefore, more re- 
warding one than anything she has done be- 
fore. “This is the best part I’ve had in my 
life,” she said. “Rose is a real human being, 
and I don’t just mean because slie is based on 
Gypsy Rose Lee’s mother. She’s a real person, 


and you've got to act to put it across; it’s not 
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just one more variation on the hard-boiled Tes- 
sie character.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the many re- 
markable things about Miss Merman is that, 
after thirty years at the very top, she is now at 
the height of her powers. Barring something 
unforeseeable—like falling in love with a man 
whose business keeps him in Tahiti or Tangan- 
yika—she should continue to enliven Broad- 
way for another ten, fifteen—who would dare 


to say how many years? end 


theatre on discs 

[continued from page 66) 

focus of interest is the orchestra and its use of 
arrangements in the lush, dance-band manner 
of that period. Judged in those terms, the ar- 
rangements are good ones, well played but 
scarcely in keeping with a viable presentation 
of Roberta. The singers are almost incidental. 
Nothing, however, can completely hide the va- 
riety and beauty of the music that Jerome 
Kern wrote for Roberta, and those qualities 
shine through the eight songs that make up 
this collection. 

Nostalgia, the theme of this issue, is also the 
theme of four other recent releases. The four, 
all from Angel, include handsome productions 
of Franz Lehar’s The Merry Widow, by the 
Sadler’s Wells Opera Company (S 35816) ; 
Noel Coward’s Bitter Sweet, featuring three 
stars of the British musical stage: Vanessa 
Lee, Roberto Cardinali and Julie Dawa (S 
35814): the lesser-known White Horse Inn, 
again performed by leading lights of the Brit- 
ish stage (S 35815); and Lilac Time, which 
has become a perennial in this country as 
Blossom Time, and which includes many of 
Franz Schubert's most familiar melodies (S 
35817) 

Present-day Broadway is represented on new 
discs by some of the variant approaches to a 
score that can now be expected in the wake of 
almost every new musical arrival. Too late to 
help the departed Saratoga comes a dance- 
band interpretation of the Harold Arlen-Johnny 
Mercer score by Larry Elgart and his orches- 
tra (Victor LPM 2166), played with a swing- 
ing, polished elegance that makes it seem 
much better than it did in the actual produc- 
tion. Elgart has invested the score with such 
neded life and imagination that one regrets 
that he had nothing to do with arranging the 
music for the show. 

Playing a score, even a good score, so that it 
conveys the feeling of the show from which it 
is taken is not as simple or routine a matter as 
it might appear to the casual listener. Elgart’s 
improvement on the source is a good deal more 
than one normally expects. But something is 
definitely missing from one side of Alfred New- 
man Conducts Selections from “Fiorello!” and 
“The Sound of Music” (Capitol T 1342), for 
these performances make Jerry Bock’s music 
for Fiorello! seem relatively flat. It may be 
that this music is so closely allied to Sheldon 
Harnick’s lyrics, and to the vitality of the per- 
formers currently on view at the Broadhurst 
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Theatre, that it cannot be lifted out of context (Decca DXB 162) 
successfully. Richard Rodgers’ melodious score 
for The Sound of Music bears Newman’s or- 


, a two-disc collection of the 
folk songs and liturgical music that made up 
the repertory of the singing group whose orig- 
chestral excerpting much better. Even so, a ins comprise the story of The Sound of Music. 
European group, the Stratford Strings, bring 
a good deal more guts and life to this same 
music in Music from “The Sound of Music” 
(Decca 8975). One suspects that the music of 


The Trapp Singers were a disciplined group 
whose gentle interpretations in these record- 
ings have an ingenious charm, The program is 
remarkably wide-ranging, including songs from 
Fiorello! has more instrumental potential than Austria, Sweden, New England, Texas, Aus- 
Newman has given it. tralia, France, Spain, Tirol, Russia, the Hebri- 
des and French Canada, together with instru- 


mental selections played by the Trapps on re- 
found in The Best of the Trapp Family Singers corders. 


Part of the musical background on which 
Rodgers drew in writing his latest score can be 
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offstage 
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have copies of the day’s newspapers, and 
they'll work in all sorts of references to cur- 
rent events. In England, for example, there 
were remarks about the Queen’s expecting a 
baby, expressed in somewhat gamier language. 
When Princess Margaret married Armstrong- 
Jones, that went into the script. Over here, 
there'll be plenty of material. Kennedy and 
Nixon are naturals.” 


Larger Than Life 

At the Morosco, where The Best Man is hold- 
ing forth, a spokesman for that management 
told us that the counterparts of the Nixons, 


Kennedys and what have you, in Goré Vidal's 


play, have been more than holding their own 
in recent weeks, in the face of competition 
from two big shows in Los Angeles and 
( hicago. 

“If anything, the laughs have been a little 
louder,” he reported. “Especially the line 
about Rockefeller paying off the national 
debt.” 

The Democrats in Los Angeles were worried 
about filling the mammoth Coliseum for Sena- 
tor Kennedy's acceptance speech—recalling, 
no doubt, the embarrassment felt by the 
Republicans a couple of conventions earlier, 
when the roving eye of the television camera 
caught large stretches of empty seats in the 
same huge stadium. No such problem at the 
Morosco, we learned. No television, and there 
was the limit of standees. 


From TV to B.A. 


When the new Broadway season gets under 
way this month, there will be no Brooks At- 
kinson in the house—in the official capacity 
of critic for the New York Times, that is. But 
there will be a house newly named the Brooks 
Atkinson. 

lis opening will be another event worth noting 
well. If the schedule that prevails as we write 
this holds true, the new season will get going 
at the Atkinson shortly before the middle of 
the month, when the revue Vintage '60 has its 
premiére. (A week earlier, the Phoenix, down- 
town, is scheduled to receive the Stratford, 
Ontario, production of H.M.S. Pinafore.) The 
Atkinson also will be returning to the ranks of 
legitimate theatres after ten years as a tele- 
vision studio—and in these days when every- 
thing but theatres are going up, that is news. 
Of course the Brooks Atkinson Theatre wasn’t 
known as such when it was a television stu- 
dio. It was one of two houses, on West 47th 
Street between Broadway and Eighth Avenue, 
camouflaged into anonymity by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Before that time, how- 
ever, it bore the proud name of Mansfield, 
after Richard Mansfield, the noted Shake- 
spearean actor. It was opened in 1926, and 
four years later it housed The Green Pastures, 
one of the great hits of the American theatre, 
and of the 1930s, the period covered editorially 
by this special issue of Theatre Arts. Thun- 
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der Rock_(1939) was another tenant, and so 
was Ruth Gordon’s Years Ago (1946). 
Michael Myerberg, owner of the theatre, told 
us that he has spent $200,000 in refurbishing 
it. He believes it is the first theatre named for 
a drama critic; critics are called many names, 
but no theatres have been named after crit- 
ics. “Mr, Atkinson has long been the great 
force in American theatre criticism,” Myer- 
berg said recently in a statement announcing 
the new name. “The honors flowing toward 
him at his retirement have been a natural con- 
comitant of the integrity, intelligence and self- 
lessness which he brought to this immense re- 
sponsibility.” 

Since the Atkinson's owner is also a producer 
(The Skin of Our Teeth, Lute Song, Waiting 
for Godot), we wondered if he had anything 
of his own devising scheduled for the house 
during the new season. The reply was nega- 
tive. 

“Vintage ‘60 will run for three years,” Mr. 
Myerberg said. 

Eastward Ho! 

The usually astute Mr. Myerberg could be 
prejudiced in this case, but we decided to 
investigate the claims to fame of Vintage ’60. 
We learned that it is the “first musical with a 
complete jazz score”; has choreography by 
Jonathan Lucas, who danced in Finian’s Rain- 
bow and The Golden Apple, and direction by 
Michael Ross, once an aid of television pro- 
ducer Max Liebman; has two “candidates for 
stardom” in Barbara Heller, a newcomer to 
the New York stage but familiar to television 
audiences, and Fay DeWitt, who was in the 
successful Shoestring °57 off Broadway; and 
has a record of great success in Hollywood, 
where it has been running since April, and 
where a second company will continue the 
engagement after most of the West-coast prin- 
cipals come East. Its credentials also show that 
it is being produced in New York by David 
Merrick, a man with a record of being right 
often. 

Topicality is again a big factor in this offering, 
as is generally the case with revues. The twen- 
ty-six numbers include something or other 
about Frank Sinatra and the Rat Pack, a 
sketch about how movie stars grow old grace- 
fully, and a skit that undertakes to show how 
Hamlet might be done on television (“Gun- 
fight at Elsinore Junction”). Another is called 
“The Man Behind the Elephant,” whose im- 
port, in this election year, we leave to your 
imagination. 

Strictly International 

The City Center, which is always a little diffi- 
cult to categorize, actually shares with the 
Phoenix the honor of ushering in the New 
York season, though its first offering, due 
September 6, is another visit by an old favor- 
ite, Marcel Marcéau, reinforced this time by 
his company of pantomimists. 

The house on 55th Street goes its enterprising 
way without too much regard for time or 
circumstances, and that is a trait we admire, 
especially when circumstances dictate some- 
thing like the blackout that afflicted Broadway 


just two and a half months ago. The City 
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Center was a sort of oasis during that period 
of darkness. Amid the general shutdown, it 
presented the first full-scale Kabuki troupe 
to perform in this country, at a time when our 
relations with Japan were not of the best (“the 
theatre is decenter than politics,” noted Brooks 
Atkinson in contrasting the visit of the Japa- 
nese company to America, and the simultane- 
ous one of President Eisenhower to the Far 
East). 

Unlike the President, the Japanese actors not 
only reached their destination but got to see 
something of New York, before heading for 
California. Utaemon VI, whose specialty is 
feminine roles. though he is a married man 
with two children, was greatly moved by The 
Miracle Worker. He also confessed that his 
chief ambition during the visit to America was 
“to meet three people: Rin Tin Tin, Lassie and 
the dog in The Miracle Worker.” This bearer 
of one of the great names in Kabuki history 
carried about a toy bear during the stay in 
New York, and fanned it most solicitously with 
a hand fan that was also part of his standard 
garb. 

Another of the leading actors, Kanzaburo 
XVII, turned out to be a lover of flowers, The 
photographer Richard Avedon was eager to 
include the star in a group picture that would 
represent the arts, and he finally broke down 
the performer’s reserve by sending ten boxes 
of flowers to the latter’s dressing room, along 
with a formal note that was also a bit flowery. 
Kanzaburo posed with the sculptor Jacques 
Lipschitz and Gerry Mulligan. 

Phillip Bloom, who was press agent for the 
New York engagement, also found the visit 
highly enlightening. He learned the Japanese 
expressions for “How are you?” and (“most 
important of all,’ he told us) for “good no- 
tices.” Apparently you can’t get away from 
critics, even in Kabuki. 

Beehive in the Rockies 

Anyone who thinks that New York was the 
capital of American theatre during the last 
week of August would do well to spend an 
hour or so going through the program of the 
1960 convention of the American Educational 
Theatre Association and its various divisions: 
Children’s Theatre Conference, Secondary 
School Theatre Conference and American 
Community Theatre Association. We did just 
that, and our firm conclusion is that the Uni- 
versity of Denver campus, site of the gathering, 
was the place for theatre bufis to be during 
August 24-29. 

The roster of active participants alone is im- 
pressive; it includes virutally everyone who is 
someone in educational, community and chil- 
dren’s theatre— and most of them, we are 
proud to say (as one of the convention’s spon- 
sors) have been contributors to these pages 
at one time or another, or have been the sub- 
jects of articles. Here are just a few: Campton 
Bell, Marjorie L. Dycke, Rita Criste, Winifred 
Ward, Frank Whiting, John Wray Young, 
Samuel Selden, Norman Philbrick, Burnet 
M. Hobgood, Dorothy Schwartz, Hubert C. 
Heffner, W. David Sievers, Robert Telford, 
Jack Morrison, Loren Winship, Kenneth L. 
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Producer, Director: Author of 
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Graham, James Hull Miller and Paul Kozelka. 
The over-all title of the program was “Theatre 
in the Space Age: Prediction and Forecast.” 


That covers a lot of territory, and after inspect- 


ing the forty-page brochure, we realize that it 
is the only title that could apply. The schedule 
included lectures, seminars and demonstra- 
tions covering everything from puppets to 
playwriting, from theatre research to theatre 
as a medium of propaganda, from arena stag- 
ing to the relationship between business man- 
agement and artistic standards in the Ameri- 
can theatre. And of course there were several 
finished productions, including the premiére 
of Mary Chase’s Loretta Mason Potts, staged 
by the school that was host to this theatrical 
beehive. 


‘First’ for Florida 


In June, the First Florida Theatre Festival was ° 


arranged by Maurice Geoffrey, and its seven- 
day schedule in Daytona Beach was similarly 
impressive. Along with the discussions and 
demonstrations and general exchange of in- 
formation and ideas, there were full-dress per- 
formances at the Daytona Beach Little Theatre 
(each night a different play and a different 
community group). 

According to the sponsoring organization, the 
Florida Theatre Conference, the program was 
the first of its kind in the United States. In an 
article on American festivals in our June 
issue, Robert Whitehead listed just such pro- 
grams as one of the desirable long-range goals 
of our theatre. Florida was quick to accept the 
challenge. And now, we learn from Mr. Geof- 
frey, “the State of New York recently con- 
tacted us for ideas and plans to use for a 
similar festival . . . next fall.” 

Two down, forty-eight to go. 
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New York 19, New York 


ACADEMY ALUMNI APPEARING ON BROADWAY, Season 1959-60 


THEATRE 


Ambassador 
Billy Rose 


Broadhurst 
Cort 


Cort 

Eugene O'Neill 
Eugene O'Neill 
Eugene O'Neill 
46th Street 


54th Street 
Henry Miller 


Henry Miller 
Henry Miller 
Hudson 
Hudson 
Longacre 
Longacre 
Lunt Fontanne 
Lyceum 
Majestic 
Martin Beck 


Martin Beck 
National 


Playhouse 
Playhouse 
Plymouth 


THEATRE 
Cherry Lane 


Circle In the Square 
Downtown Theatre 


Martinique 

Orpheum 

Phoenix 

St. Marks Playhouse 
Sullivan Street Playhouse 
York 


PLAY 


The Long Dream 
Hearbreak House 


Fiorello! 
There Was A Little Girl 


Only In America 
The Cool World 
A Loss of Roses 
A Second String 
Redhead 


Caligula 
Andersonville Trial 


Patate 

Golden Fleecing 

Toys in the Attic 

A Lovely Light 

The Pleasure of His Company 
Viva Madison Avenue! 

The Sound of Music 

Goodbye Charlie 

The Music Man 

Sweet Bird of Youth 


Bye Bye Birdie 
Once More, With Feeling 


The Miracle Worker 
Triple Play 
The Good Soup 


OFF-BROADWAY 


PLAY 
Ernest In Love 


The Balcony 
The Prodigal 


U.S. A. 

Little Mary Sunshine 
Henry IV, Part One 
Camino Real 

Waltz of the Toreadors 
Between Two Thieves 


APPLICATIONS ARE PRESENTLY BEING ACCEPTED FOR: 


OCTOBER DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


FALL TEENAGE AND CHILDREN’S THEATRE COURSES, 


NAME 


Charles A. McDaniel 

\Sam Levene 

Diane Cilento 

Barbara Lord 

Barbara Gilbert 

Lawrence Carr, Co-Producer 
om Gilleran 

Mark Slade 

Edwin Whitner 

Alease Whittington 

Betty Field 

Nina Foch 

Lawrence Carr, Co-Producer 
Doris Rich 

\Colleen Dewhurst 

lan Keith 

Vincent Donahue 
ee Bowman 

\Tom Poston 

Jason Robards, Jr. 

Howard Lindsay, Director 
Walter Abel 

Fred Clark 

Howard Lindsay, Co-Author 
Lauren Bacall 

Dusty Worral 

John Karlen 

Kenneth Blake 

Michael Thoma, Stage Mgr. 
Martin Gabel, Co-Producer 
Jean Barrere, Director 

Rex Williams 

Anne Bancroft 

Hume Cronyn 

Garson Kanin, Director 
Ruth Gordon 

Sam Levene 

‘Diane Cilento 

{Nicola Lubitsch 


NAME 


Sam Stoneburner 
Frank Simpson 
Alan Easterby 
Homer Dickens 
Joseph Daubenas 
Michela Eisen 
Jim Davis 

Paul Shyre, Director 
Eileen Brennen 
J. D. Cannon 
Clint Kimbrough 
Cleve Roller 

Jim Luisi 
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“As an alumnus of the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts, I am happy to say that its 
superior training facilities, prestige and fine 
traditions have served me well throughout 
my long career. I am deeply grateful for the 
privilege of being associated with this splen- 
did organization.” 


EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
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